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The D tof G al Robert Edward Lee from King Robert the 
Bruce, of Scotiand. 











' 
By ProressoR WM. WINSTON FONTAINE, OF LOUISVILLE. 


[The following paper which was read before the Louisville branch of 
the Southern Historical Society on March 29th, 1881, has excited great 
interest and there has been a widely expressed desire that we should 
publish it in our Papers.] , E 


At a Texas State Fair some four or five years since the President of 
the Coufederate States was seen turning, with eyes bedimmed by tears, 
an ma picture at which, he had been silently gazing. Shall we 

ynt glance at this pitture? It is one of McArdle’s splendid 
battle paintings. On a canvas of five feet by eight is seen one of the 
wild charges in which the red battle banner of the South was borne on 
to victory. In: the immediate foreground there is a pause in the rush; 
and the irregular lines to the right and left are sweepiag past the 
magnificient group Which arrests our attention. A stalwart veteran, . 
with herculean strength, has just seized a gallant charger by the foam- 
flecked rein, and is turning the rearing steed back to the rear. The 
mingling of emotion in the’rider’s mind is wonderfully depicted. The 

‘ 
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true soldier’s gaudiwm certaminis is all there, but modified and kept 
under by the patriot’s forgetfulness of self and devotion to duty, which 
is shown by a certain eager and slightly anxious gaze upon the distance, 
as if watching approaching re-enforcements. The rider recalls to our 
minds vivid suggestions of the knightly leaders of the medieval ages 
the recital of whose deeds flushed our cheeks in boyhood. He looks as 
Charlemagne may have done that summer morning in the good year of 
our Lord 778, when he heard of the chivalric death of Roland and his 
whole corps in the gloomy defiles of the Roncesvalles; or as Alfred the 
Great, of England, that beautiful May morning when leading his troops 
at Ethandune; or as William the Norman, when he galloped over the 
green sward of Hastings, through the soft October evening sunshine, 
leading to the final charge, his chivalry who had struck up the soul- 
inspiring, three-centuried song of Roland. No—nor more stately was 
Robert Bruce on the eve of Bannockburn, when he struck down from 
the saddle Sir Henry de Bohun, than, at the battle of the Wilder- 
ness, was Robert Lee, in whose veins coursed the mingled blood of 
these four above-mentioned heroes of the middle ages. 

Recently, while collecting material for writing a biography of Major- 
General Alexander Spotswood, Governor of Virginia from 1710 to 
1723, I discovered that through him Robert Lee, of Virginia, was 
seventeenth in direct descent from Robert Bruce, of Scotland. More- 
over, that of the five heroes who particularly distinguished themselves 
on the glorious field of Bannockburn, in driving back the invaders of 
their beloved country, Lee, through the same channel, was the direct 
descendant of four, namely: King Robert; Thomas Randolph, Earl of 
Moray; Walter, the High Steward; and Sir Robert de Keith, Great 
Marischal of Scotland. These facts have never been brought out in 
any of the biographies of Lee. Indeed, until now, they were unknown 
to any of the descendants of Governor Spotswood, during the present 
century. I know this to be the case, for I have often conversed with 
my paternal grandmother, whose maiden name was Martha Dandridge, 
@ great-granddaughter of Governor Spotswood, on the subject of the 
ancestry of the Spotswoods.’ She was quite an antiquary, and knew 
many of the traditionary tales of the “ Knights of the Golden Horse- 
shoe,” besides their romantic ride over the blue mountains of Virginia, 
down to the cool waters of the silvery Shenandoah. The old lady, 
with pardonable pride, used to tell us children ‘of her ancestor, the 
Governor, being on the staff of the Duke of Marlborough, and of his 
being wounded in the breast at the battle of Blenheim, August 13, 
1704; of the Governor’s grandfather, Sir Robert Spotswood, of whom 
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the Earl of Clarendon says: “The Scots put to death several persons 
of name who had followed the Marquis (of Montrose) and had been 
taken prisoners, among whom Sir Robert Spotswood was one, a worthy, 
honest, loyal gentleman, and as wise a man as that nation had at that 
time (whom the King had made secretary of the State of that 
Kingdom).” 

She once read to me Sir Walter Scott’s account of Sir Robert 
Spotswood's execution ; and I well remember how her eyes indignantly 
flashed, when she came to Sir Robert’s calm, but withering reply to the 
canting Puritan minister, who interrupted his last devotions. With 
the exception of some dim ancestral traditions of the old border Barons 
of Spotswood, and more especially of one William Spotswood, a man of 
great bravery, who accompanied King James IV in his unfortunate 
expedition into England in 1513, and poured forth his life’s blood with 
his royal master on the fatal field of Flodden, my grandmother's family 
lore did not extend much beyond Sir Robert’s father, Archbishop 
Spotswood, primate of Scotland, who crowned King Charles I. 

To the philosophic student of history, and to him who holds the 
theory that both mental and physical characteristics are frequently 
hereditary for many generations, and that somtimes after the lapse of 
centuries there is an almost fac-simile reproduction of some remote 
ancestor, this Brucean descent of General Lee will be of interest. I 
shall, therefore, present a genealogical chain connecting General Lee to 
Duncan, King of Scotland, not a link of which is doubtful, for each is 
proved by documentary evidence. 

It is noticeable that many of the traits of character, such as military 
talents, pertinacity of purpose, loyalty of soul, and unselfish devotion 
to native land, so fully developed in General Lee, are seen, more or 
less distinctly marked, in all his ancestors of whom history has given 
us a picture. 

I.—Buchanan in his “History of Scotland,” tells us that Duncan 
was. ot a gentle disposition, and gave early indications of his great 
popularity. In the most difficult times, when he had been appointed 
Governor of Cumberland by his grandfather, Malcolm II, of Scotland, 
and, by reason of the Danish troops spread everywhere, he could not 
obtain access to the King of England, of whom he held his Earldom 
in fief, yet he faithfully supported the English cause, until the whole 
of that kingdom being subdued, Canute undertook an expedition 
against him, and then at last he swore fealty to the Danes upon the 
same conditions as he had formerly done homage to the English. He 
was also popular -in this that he administered justice with the greatest 
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equality, and every year visited his provinces to hear the complaints of 
the poor, and as far as he could prevent it, suffered none of them to be 
oppressed, But as these virtues procured for him the affection of the 
good, so they weakened his authority among the lovers of turbulence, 
Duncan in the seventh year of his reign, was waylaid by Macbeth and 
killed, but not in the manner as stated by Shakespeare. 

Duncan married a daughter of Siward, Earl of Northumberland 
under Hardicanute and Edward the Confessor. Under the latter 
reign. Siward assisted the Crown in resisting the rebellion of Earl 
Godwin; and such was the vigor of his movements that Godwin was 
defeated, and, for a time, obliged to quit the kingdom. After this, 
Siward gained much reputation by his military operations in Scotland 
against Macbeth. 

Knight thus speaks of him: “ This was the Siward of Shakespeare; 
war-like Siward; old Siward, the protector of his grandson Malcolm, 
the son of the murdered Duncan, the father of young Siward, who 
perished on the battlefield where Macbeth fell, ‘ Where were his 
wounds?’ said the stout old Earl. ‘In the front..—' Then I would wish 
no better fate.’ ” 

It is stated that when he found himself in the arms of death, he 
caused his servants to clothe him in complete armor, and sitting erect 
on his couch, with spear in hand, declared that in that position, the 
only one worthy of a warrior, he would patiently await the fatal mo- 
ment. Duncan had two sons by his wife, daughter of Siward. The 
eldest son, 

II.—Malcolm, having defeated Macbeth, was proclaimed King at 
Scoon, April, 1057. It is stated that, now being established on the 
throne, a secret conspiracy was formed against his life. The plot being 
revealed to Malcolm, he invited the chief conspirator to court, and, 
having engaged him in a familiar conversation, led him to a retired 
valley. The King being alone with the conspirator, after upbraiding 
him with the favor conferred upon him, confronted him with a detail of 
the plot, and added, “ Now we are both armed ; attack me if you dare, 
and obtain by your valor, the prize you seek by treachery.” The sur- 
prised noble threw himself to the ground, and obtained pardon from 
one not less merciful than brave. Malcolm married Magaret Atheling, 
the granddaughter of Edmund Ironside, and the daughter of Edward 
Atheling, by Agatha, daughter of the Emperor Henry II, of Germany. 
In the year 1068 Edgar Atheling, with his mother and two sisters, 
privately withdrew from the court of William the Conqueror, and took 
shipping, with the intention of seeking refuge in Hungary; but the 
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vessel, by contrary winds, was driven into Frith of Fourth. Miss 
Strickland writes: “ Malcolm Canmore, the young unmarried King 
of Scotland, who had just regained his dominions, happened to be 
present when the royal fugitives landed, and was so struck with the 
beauty of the lady Margaret Atheling, that in a few days, he asked 
her in marriage of her brother. Edgar joyfully gave the hand of the 
dowerless Princess to the young and handsome sovereign, who had re- 
ceived the exiled English in the most generous and honorable manner, 
and whose disinterested affection was sufficient testimony of his dispo- 
sition. After her marriage, the Saxon Princess became the happy 
instrument of diffusing the blessings of Christianity throughout her 
husband’s dominions, commencing the work of conversion in the proper 
place, her own household and court. The influence which her personal 
charms had, in the first instance, won over the heart of her royal hus- 
band, her virtues and mental powers increased and retained to the last 
hour of Malcolm’s existence.” 

William the Conqueror on being informed of the arrival of the Saxon 
royal family in Scotland, sent an embassador to Malcolm demanding 
that Edgar should be delivered up to him, and threatening war in case 
of refusal. Malcolm, who considered it both: faithless and cruel, to 
surrender his suppliant, his guest and relation, a man against whom 
even his foes could allege no crime, into the hands of an enemy, 
determined to endure every extremity at whatever cost it might be, 
than basely yield to the demand of William. War was the result of 
this refusal. The Conqueror regarding the Scottish war as a thing of 
little importance, sent Roger, a Norman nobleman, against Malcolm. 
But the King defeated and dispersed this army. Richard, Earl of 
Gloucester, was then sent with a stronger force, but he was incessantly 
harrassed by Patrick Dunbar, an ancestor of General Lee, and kept 
constantly engaged in light skirmishes, so that he accomplished but 
little. Odo, William’s brother, was now sent with a much more power- 
ful body of forces, and committed extensive ravages in Northumber- 
land. But on his return, with an immense booty, he was attacked by 
Malcolm, who recovered the spoil, besides inflicting considerable 
slaughter and making many prisoners. The army being recruited, 
William's eldest son, Robert, an accomplished knight and able general, 
was placed in command. But he rather repelled the Scots than pros- 
ecuted an aggresive war. He entered into a negotiation with the 
Scottish monarch, which ended in a friendly treaty. External peace 
was followed by intestine disorders. Malcolm set himself industriously 
to work, in composing these difficulties and reforming public morals. 
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In the meantime William Rufus ascended the throne of England. 
Seeking an occasion of war with the Scots, he surprised the castle of 
Alnwick, and put the garrison to death; and Malcolm after having in 
vain demanded restitution, laid siege to the place with a large army. 
The besieged being reduced to extremity, requested a parley, to treat of 
surrender; and desired that the King in person would come to receive 
the keys, which were offered on the point of a spear. Malcolm whilst 
in the act of accepting them, was treacherously killed. His oldest son, 
Edward, sprang forward to avenge his father’s death, but received a 
wound, of which he almost instantly expired. Margaret, overwhelmed 
with grief at the loss of her beloved husband and son, did not long 
survive the calamity. Thus Malcolm, in 1093, fell, and as Buchanan 
says: “After having reigned thirty-six years, transmitted to posterity 
a name stained by no vice, but distinguished by many illustrious 
virtues. By Margaret he had six sons and two daughters. Their 
youngest son, 

III.—David I, was born in 1080. Shortly after the death of King 
Malcolm, his brother, Donald Bane, came in possession of the kingdom; 
and Edgar Atheling caused his sister's children, five sons and two 
daughters, who were all of immature age, to be brought to him in 
England. The royal children were carefully educated. Prince David 
had remained with his sister, Queen Matilda, in England, while his 
brothers, Edgar and Alexander, successively mounted the Scottish throne. 
In 1110 he married his cousin Matilda, Countess of Northampton. 
Her father was “Old Siward’s” second son, Waltheof, renowned for his 
gallant defense of York. Her mother was Judith, niece of William 
the Conqueror. The Countess brought her husband a son, Henry, in 
whom the dispositions of both father and mother were early apparent. 
David on the death of his brother, Alexander I, witliout children, 
succeeded to the throne April 27,1124. By attending the court of so 
accomplished a Prince as Henry I, he had gained great experience in 
the art of government. He was immediately called to the difficult 
task of defending the independence of the Scottish Church against the 
pretensions of the Archbishop of York, and the prejudice of the Pope. 
His prudence finally disappointed both. He proved himself an able 
general in 1130, during the insurrection of Angus, Earl of Moray, 
who claimed a title to the throne. 

King David, in the contest between Stephen, Count of Boulogne, and 
the Empress Matilda for the crown of England, warmly took the part 
of his neice. In the various engagements between his troops and the 
adherents of Stephen, David was generally successful. He lost the 
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battle of the Standard, fought on the 22d of August, 1138, but the 
defeat was not decisive, for the Scottish king was almost immediately 
able to act on the offensive. Buchanan says: “But while all his public 
measures succeeded according to his desire, he was afflicted with a 
double distressing family calamity in the early deaths of his wife and 
only son. Deprived of a consort illustrious by descent, of exquisite 
beauty and accomplished manners, prematurely cut down in the flower 
of her age, he cherished such an affectionate remembrance of her when 
dead, whom he so tenderly loved when alive, that although he survived 
her upward of twenty years, he remained not only unmarried, but 
without attaching himself to any other woman. Yet did not the ex- 
cess of his grief prevent his attending to his public duty either in 
peace or war. * * * He died, A. D. 1153, on the 
24th of May, so dear to all, that his loss appeared to be that of the 
best of fathers, rather than that of a King. Although his whole life 
was exemplary beyond anything which history records, yet for a few 
years before his death, he devoted himself so entirely to preparation 
for another and a better world, that he gently increased the veneration 
which his earlier years had inspired. As he equaled the most excellent 
of the former kings in his warlike achievements, and excelled them in 
his cultivation of the arts of peace, at last, as if he had ceased to con- 
tend with others for pre-eminence in virtue, he endeavored to rival 
himself; and in this he so succeeded that the utmost ingenuity of the 
most learned who should attempt to delineate the resemblance of a 
good King could not be able to conceive one so excellent as David, 
during his whole life, evinced himself.” Lord Hailes, after quoting 
this last sentence, adds: “This is the sentiment of a historian whose 
principles are esteemed unfavorable to monarchy—such a sketch by 
Buchanan is of a greater value than the studied performance of a 
thousand panegyrists.” His only son, 

IV.—Henry, Prince Royal of Scotland, and Earl of Huntingdon, 
was born 1115. At the battle of the Standard, Earl Henry gallantly 
charged through the English line of battle, and, with the precipitation 
of youth, attacked their rear guard. In 1139 he married Adama, 
daughter of William de Warren, Earl of Surry, the son of Gundred, 
youngest daughter of William the Conqueror, and his wife, Matilda, of 
Flanders. The mother of Adama was Elizabeth, daughter of Hugh 
Magnus, Count of Vermandois, second son of King Henry I, of France. 
Prince Henry, of Scotland, died June 12,1152. He was one of the 
most accomplished princes of his time. Buchanan says: “The affection 
which both the Scots and the English entertained for the young prince 
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made them consider his death not only as a public loss, but as indi- 
vidually, the greatest private misfortune, for such was the integrity 
and moderation of his mind, at an age when the effervescence of youth 
is apt to become licentious, that the rarest and most admirable fruit, 
was universally expected from so ingenious a disposition, when ripened 
by experience. Prince Henry left by his wife Adama, three sons and 
three daughters. His youngest son, 


V.—David, Earl of Huntingdon, was born 1144. In 1174 we find 
him in France serving in the English army under King Henry II, 
during which time his brother, King William, of Scotland, was taken 
prisoner by the English. Earl David thereupon, having received a 
passport, returned to Scotland, and sent ambassadors to England to 
treat about his brother’s release. In 1189 David was present at the 
coronation of Richard I, and the following year he accompanied this 
Prince to Syria, where he distinguished himself at the siege of Acre, 
and in other military operations. He is the Sir Kenneth in Sir Walter 
Scott’s Talisman. He died in 1219. He married Maud, daughter of 
Hugh Kivilioch, Earl of Chester. Their second daughter, 


VI.—Isabel, married Robert de Brus, Lord of Annandale, the fourth 
in descent from Robert de Brus, a noble Norman knight, who distin- 
guished himself on the field of Hastings. Brus died in 1245, and the 
Lady Isabel, 1251. Their son, 

VII.—Robert Bruce, Lord of Annandale, led, in 1264, a body of 
Scottish auxiliaries to the assistance of King Henry III. On the death 
of Queen Margaret, in 1290, he claimed the throne of Scotland. He 
died in 1295, aged eighty-five. In 1244 he married Isabel, daughter 
of Gilbert de Clare, third Earl of Gloucester. Their eldest son, 

VIII.—Robert Bruce, Lord of Annandale, born about 1245, accom- 
panied King Edward I to Palestine in 1269, and was ever after highly 
regarded by that Prince. In 1271 he married Margaret, sole heiress 
of the Earl of Carrick, her father, who had fallen in the holy war. 
The young crusader, Robert Bruce, who is said to have been by far the 
handsomest Knight of the age, met the fair Countess while hunting on 
her estate. She courteously invited and almost constrained him to 
visit her castle, in the near neighborhood. While here a similarity of 
age, beauty, family and manners easily produced a mutual affection, 
and they were married. When the King, whose right it was to bestow 
the young lady iu marriage, was informed of the fact he appeared 
highly offended, but was afterward appeased by the intervention of 
friends, and Bruce, in right of his Countess, became Earl of Carrick. 
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son, 

IX.—Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, was born the 11th of July 
1274, and died June 7, 1829. He married first Isabella, eldest daugh- 
ter of Donald, tenth Earl of Marr. Their daughter, 

I.—Marjory, Princess Royal of Scotland, fell into the hands of the 
English 1306, and was detained a prisoner in charge of Henry Percy 
till 1814, when she was conducted to Scotland by Walter, the sixth 
high steward of Scotland, to whom she was married in 1315. She 
died in March, 1816. Her husband, Walter, born in 1294, brought a 
noble body of men to the aid of Bruce. In the battle of Bannock- 
burn he and his cousin, Sir James Douglas, commanded the Third divis- 
ion. The same year he was appointed to receive, on the borders, the 
Queen of King Robert, Marjory, his daughter, and other illustrious 
Scottish prisoners. On that occasion he formed an attachment for the 
Princess. He died April 9, 1826. “Had he lived,” says an old 
writer, “he might have equaled Randolph and Douglas; but his course 
of glory was short.” The only child of the Princess Marjory was 

II].—Robert Stuart, King of Scotland, born March 2, 1316. In 
early youth he, in various encounters with the English, gave proof of 
military powers and devotion to his country. He died April 19, 1390. 
He married first Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Adam More, of Rowallan. 
Their fifth daughter, 

III.—Catherine, married David Lindsay, first Earl of Crawford, one 
of the most accomplished knights of the age. He acted the principal 
part in the tournament at London bridge in May, 1390. Lord Welles, 
the English Embassador to Scotland, at a banquet, where the Scots and 
English were discoursing of warlike deeds, said let words have no 
place. If you know not the chivalry of Englishmen appoint me a day 
and place where you list and you shall have experience. Whereupon, 
Sir David assenting, Lord Welles chose London bridge. Lindsay re- 
paired to London with a gallant train of thirty persons, and on the ap- 
pointed day appeared in the list against Lord Welles. At the sound of 
trumpet they, upon their barbed steeds, encountered each other with 
lances ground square. In this passage Lindsay sat so firmly that, not- 
withstanding Lord Welles’s lance was broken upon his helmet, he 
stirred not. The spectators cried out that, contrary to the law of 
arms, Lindsay was bound to the saddle; whereupon he sprung to the 
ground, and then vaulted to his horse without assistance. In the third 
course he hurled Lord Welles out of the saddle to the ground. Then 
dismounting, he supported his adversary, and, with great humanity, 
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visited him every day till he recovered from the effects of his fall. 
Lord Crawford died between the years 1407 and 1412. The oldest 
son of Lord Crawford and the Princess Catherine, 

IV.—Alexander Lindsay, second Earl of Crawford, was conspicuous 
as a statesman and soldier. He married Mariota, daughter and 
heiress of Sir David Dunbar, of Cockburn, sixth son of George, tenth 
Earl of Dunbar and March. Sir David Dunbar was the grandson of 
Lady Agnes, the heroic daughter of Thomas Randolph, Earl of Moray. 
Of Lady Agnes, history tells us that her husband, the Earl of Dunbar, 
leaving his castle in her charge during the winter of 1338, the Earl of 
Salisbury laid siege to it. The Countess performed all the duties of an 
able commander ; animated the garrison by her exhortation, and braved 
every danger. The English, after a siege of nineteen weeks, retired. 
Alexander Lindsay, Lord Crawford, fell in the battle of Aberbroth- 
wick January 13, 1446. His third son, by his wife Lady Mariota 
Dunbar, was 

V.—Sir Walter Lindsay, of Beufort and Panbride, who married 
secondly Isabel, daughter of William, Lord Livingston, and by her had 
@ son, 

VI.—Sir David Lindsay, of Edzell and Beufort, who died 1527, and 
had by his wife Catherine, daughter of Fotheringham, of Powrie, a 
son, 

VII.—Walter Lindsay, who fell at the battle of Flodden, 9th of 
September, 1518. He married a daughter of the noble family of 
Erskine, of Dun, a descendant of Sir Robert de Keith, Great Marischal 
of Scotland, who had command of the horse at Bannockburn. Walter 
Lindsay's second son, 

VIII.—Alexander Lindsay, married a daughter of Barclay, of 
Mathers. Their son, 

IX.—David Lindsay, was Bishop of Ross in 1600. His daughter, 

X.—Rachel Lindsay, married John Spottiswoode, who was born 
1565. Douglas thus speaks of him: “ He became one of the greatest 
men of the kingdom for knowledge, learning, virtue and merit. He 
had few equals, and was excelled by none. He was Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, Lord High Chancellor of Scotland, etc., and in every station 
in life acquitted himself with dexterity, fidelity and honor, and as the 
life and transactions of this truly great man are fully recorded in his 
‘History of the Church of Scotland,’ and briefly by Mr. Crawford in 
his ‘ Lives of the Officers of the State,’ to these we refer the reader.” 

Archbishop Spottiswoode was descended from an ancient baronial 
family in the parish of Gordon, in the county of Berwick, being the 
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son of the Rev. Dr. John Spottiswoode, 1510-1585, “a man of great 
learning and piety.” In Allibone’s “ Directory of Authors” Dr. John 
Spottiswoode (the father) is given as “a zealous Protestant divine, one 
of the compilers of the First Book of Discipline, and of the Confessions 
of Faith.” Archbishop Spottiswoode, the Lord Chancellor, is esteemed 
a graceful as well as a strong writer. He died in London 27th of De- 
cember, 1639, and by the King’s order was most pompously interred in 
Westminster Abby. His second son, 


XI.—Sir Robert Spottiswoode, was Lord President of the College of . 
Justice, and Secretary of Scot land in the time of Charles I, and the 
author of “The Practicks of the Laws of Scotland.” I have already 
given Clarendon’s estimate of this learned man. Douglas speaks of 
him as “a man of extraordinary parts, learning and merit.” Sir 
Robert was born 1596, and executed for adhering to the royal cause, 
January 17, 1646. In 1629 he married Bethia, eldest daughter of Sir 
Alexander Morrison, of Preston Grange, one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice. The mother of Lady Bethia Spottiswoode, Eleanor 
Maule, was, through her ancestors, the Maules, Lords Panmure and 
the Lindsays, Lords Crawford, twelfth in descent from King Robert the 
Bruce. The third son of Sir Robert Spottiswoode was 

XII.—Robert Spottiswoode, who, having studied medicine was ap- 
pointed physician to the Governor and garrison at Tangiers. He went 
to that place with the Earl of Middleton, and died there in 1680. He 
was quite distinguished as a botanist, and in 1673 published a work 
entitled ‘Plants Within the Fortifications of Tangiers.” He left by 
his wife, Catherine, widow Elliott, only one son, 

XITII.—Major-General Alexander Spotswood, born at Tangiers, 1676. 
The Virginian historian, Charles Campbell, a descendant of Governor 
Spotswood, says: ‘He was bred in the army from his childhood, served 
with distinction under the Duke of Marlborough, and in 1710 was 
appointed Governor of Virginia. Being a master of the military art, 
he kept the malitia under excellent discipline. In 1716 he made the 
first complete discovery of a passage over the Blue Ridge mountains. 
He urged upon the British Government the policy of establishing a 
chain of posts beyond the Alleghanies, from the lakes to the Missis- 
sippi, to restrain the encroachments of the French. He reduced to 
submission the Indian tribes, and, blending humanity with vigor, 
taught them that while he could chastise their insolence, he com- 
miserated their fate. He took measures to extend the advantages of a 
Christian education to the Indian children. He was a proficient in 
mathematics, and well skilled in architecture. He rebuilt the College 
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of William and Mary. He was styled the Tubal Cain of Virginia, and 
was, indeed, the pioneer of iron manufacture in North America. 
Salmon, during the last century, says: “ Governor Spotswood improved 
the colony beyond imagination; his conduct produced wonders, and it 
was the happiness of Virginia that his administration was of a longer 
duration than usual, whereby he had an opportunity of putting in 
practice the prudent schemes he had laid.” 

Governor Spotswood left in manuscript a historical account of Vir- 
ginia during his administration, thus affording an unbroken line of five 
generations of authors bearing the same name, a fact which, as far as I 
am informed, stands alone in the whole field of literature. Although 
a Whig in politics, he was a High Churchman, and had high notions of 
governmental prerogatives ; but a long residence in Virginia, and the 
identity of his interests with those of the Virginians, appear to have 
greatly changed his views of governmental authority and popular 
rights. During the year 1724 Governor Spotswood married Ann 
Butler, daughter of Richard Bryan, Esq., of Westminster. She derived 
her middle name from James Butler, Duke of Ormond, her relative 
and godfather. The Governor now resided at Germana. It was here 
that Colonel William Byrd, of Westover, visited the Governor in 1732. 
I give the following extract from Colonel Byrd’s journal : 


“ SEPTEMBER 27.—Here I arrived about 3 o'clock, and found only 
Mrs. Spotswood at home, who received her old acquaintance with many 
a gracious smile, I was carried into a room elegantly set off with pier 
glasses, the largest of which came soon after to an odd misfortune. 
Amongst other favorite animals that cheered this lady's solitude a brace 
of tame deer ran familiarly about the house, and one of them came to 
stare at me as astranger. But, unluckily, seeing his own figure in the 
glass he made a spring over the tea-table that stood under it and shat- 
tered the glass to pieces, and falling back upon the tea-table made a 
terrible fracas among the china. This exploit was so sudden, and ac- 
companied with such a noise, that it surprised me and perfectly 
frightened Mrs. Spotswood. But it was worth all the damage to show 
the moderation and good humor with which she bore this disaster. In 
the evening the noble Colonel came home from his mines, who saluted 
me very civilly, and Mrs. Spotswood’s sister, Miss Thecky, who had 
been to meet him en cavalier, was so kind, too, as to bid me welcome. 
We talked over a legend of old stories, supped about nine, and then 
prattled with the ladies till it was time for a traveler to retire. In the 
meantime I observed my old friend to be very uxorious, and exceedingly 
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fond of his children. This was so opposite to the maxims he used to 
preach up before he was married, that I could not forbear rubbing up 
the memory of them. But he gave a good-natured turn to his change 
of sentiments by alleging that whoever brings a poor gentlewoman into 
so solitary a place, from all her friends and acquaintance, would be 
ungrateful not to use her and all that belongs to her with all possible 
tenderness,” 


In 1739 Spotswood was made Deputy Postmaster-General for the 
colonies. He promoted Benjamin Franklin to be postmaster for the 
province of Pennsylvania. Being commissioned Major General, and on 
the eve of embarking at the head of an expedition fitted out by the 
English against Carthegena, in South America, Spotswood died at An- 
napolis, Maryland, June 7, 1740. Governor Spotswood and Ann 
Butler, his wife, had four children: (1) John, (2) Ann Catherine, 
(3) Dorathea, (4) Robert. 

(1) John married (1745) Mary, daughter of William Dondridge, 
Esq., of Elson Green, King William, Va., a captain in the British navy. 

(3) Dorathea married (1747) Colonel Nathaniel West Dandridge, a 
full brother of her sister-in-law, Mrs. John Spotswood. Mrs. Dorathea 
Dandridge died in 1773, in the forty-sixth year of her age. 

(4) Robert was a subaltern officer under Washington. In 1756, 
while with a scouting party, he was killed near Fort du Quesne. 

XIV.—Ann Catherine married Colonel Bernard Moore, of Chelsea, 
King William county, Va.,a gentleman seventh in descent from Sir 
Thomas Moore, of Chelsea, England, the author of Utopia. Mrs. 
Moore was elegant in person and manners. The daughter of a haughty 
British Governor, she was a strong adherent to the royal government, 
while her husband and children sympathized with the patriot cause in 
the revolution. Once, when her husband was absent, upon a sudden 
alarm of Indians she ordered up all hands, manned and provisioned a 
boat, and made good her retreat down to West Point. Mrs. Moore 
died about 1802. Her daughter, 

XV.—Ann Butler Moore, married Charles Carter, Esq., of Shirley. 
Their daughter, 

XVI.—Ann Hill Carter, married General Henry Lee—the Light- 
horse Harry of the Revolution—a descendant, through a long line of 
distinguished ancestors of Launcelot de Lee, one of William the 
Conqueror’s companions in arms. From this marriage sprung Robert 
Edward Lee, the illustrious Confederate commander, the seventeenth in 
descent from King Robert the Bruce, of Scotland. Buchanan thus 
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writes of the Scottish hero: “ Robert Bruce, to express much in a few 
words, was undoubtedly, in every point of view, a great man, and one 
to whom, from the heroic ages even to these times, we shall find few 
comparable in every species of virtue. As he was brave in war, so he 
was moderate in peace; and although unexpected success and a con- 
stant flow of victory, after fortune was satiated, or rather fatigued with 
his sufferings, elevated him to the most splendid pinnacle of glory, yet 
he appears to me far more admirable in adversity. What strength of 
mind did he display when assailed at once by so many misfortunes; he 
not only was not broken, but not even bent. Whose constancy would 
it not have shaken to have had a wife captive, four heroic brothers 
cruelly murdered, his friends afflicted with every species of distress; 
they who escaped death, robbed and fugitives, and he himself not only 
stripped of an ample patrimony, but of a kingdom, by the most pow- 
erful, active and ablest prince of the age? Yet, beset with all these 
calamities at once, and reduced to the extremities of want, never did 
he despair, or do or say anything unworthy of a king * * * At 
last, at the close of life, when a grievous distemper was added to the 
troubles of old age, he retained so much self-possession that he 
arranged the present state of the kingdom, and provided for the 
tranquility of his posterity. With justice was his death lamented by 
his people, not only as that of an upright king, but of a loving father.” 

With a few slight alterations, this passage written over 300 years 
ago of Robert Bruce, would seem to have been written only ten years 
ago of Robert Lee, the greatest soldier and the highest type of the 
chivalric gentleman of the age in which he lived. 

Authorities: Douglas’ “ Baronage” and “ Peerage of Scotland.” 
Buchanan's “ History of Scotland.” Chalmer’s ‘‘ Caledonia.” Ander- 
son’s “ Royal Genealogies.” Hume’s and Knight's “ Histories of 
England.” Strickland’s “Queens of England.” Campbell’s “ History 
of Virginia.” 





Some Reminiscences of the Second of April, 1865. 


By Hon. H. W. Bruce, of Louisville, Ky. 


[The following paper was read by Judge Bruce before the Louisville 
branch of the Southern Historical Society at a recent meeting. | 

On Sunday, the 2d day of April, 1865—a day always sadly to be 
remembered by every Confederate—I attended the morning services in 
St. Paul’s Episcopal church in Richmond, Va., of which the learned 
and distinguished Rev. Dr. Minnegerode was then, and is yet, I believe, 
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the beloved pastor. St. Paul’s was the church in which President 
Davis and his family worshipped during the war between the States—a 
war waged, as we all believe, by the Northern States against the South- 
ern States of the American Union for the purpose of overthrowing 
institutions of the latter States and the construction given by most 
southern and many northern statesmen to the Constitution of the 
United States. This war commenced many years before hostilities 
with deadly weapons were inaugurated. 

President Davis and his family were in their pew that morning. I 
saw the church sexton go to that pew in the midst of the services and 
speak to the President and the President retire from the congregation. 
I was not feeling very well that morning. I felt that something was 
going wrong with our cause when I saw the President withdraw; and 
this, in connection with the indisposition referred to, caused me also to 
retire from the church. I repaired at once to my lodgings, on Second 
street, not far from the residence of Dr. Morris, in Linden row, on 
Franklin street. Dr. Morris—a brother of our friend, Colonel John D. 
Morris, well-known to most of us present this evening—was President 
or General Superintendent of the telegraph lines in the Confederate 
States. Immediately on reaching my lodgings I met a friend, who 
asked me if I had heard the news. I responded “ No; what is it?” 
He replied: “ Dr. Morris’s little daughter was just over here, and said 
that her father had just come home and stated that General Lee had 
telegraphed President Davis that the enemy had broken the Confede- 
rate lines, that the army would have to retire further South, and Rich- 
mond would have to be evacuated.” Our beloved General John OC. 
Breckinridge was then Secretary of War. I proceeded right away to 
his residence. I did not find him there, but met my colleague in the 
Confederate Congress, Hon. E. M. Bruce, who had seen the War Secre- 
tary; and from Mr. Bruce I learned that the appalling news was 
literally true. Like others away from home, as well as many citizens 
of Richmond, I commenced without delay making preparations to leave 
the place. I packed my clothes and some books and papers in my 
trunk and a traveling-bag. The trunk I had placed in General Breck- 
inridge’s baggage wagon, and the traveling-bag I carried in my hand. 
What journeys my trunk took through the Southern States I am not 
able to describe. Suffice it to say, through the kind offices of my young 
friend Hannibal Hewitt, then in the employment of the Adams Ex- 
press Company, it was reclaimed, and safely restored tome in Kentucky 
about four or five months after I had it placed in the baggage wagon 
of the Secretary of War at Richmond, and long after he had reached 
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a foreign country. I must not forget to dispose of my valuable travel- 
ing-bag. I clung to it until I reached Greensburg, N. C., where I re- 
placed it, for convenience of horseback transportation, with a pair of 
old-fashioned saddle-bags, or saddle-pockets, as sometimes called. To 
these I clung, also, until my return to Richmond in June, where and 
when, in turn, I replaced them with a more aristocratic species of bag- 
gage, to-wit—a black enameled-cloth carpet-sack, to which I held fast 
until I reached home on the 19th of June. You see I had determined 
to visit Washington, D. C., and thence, if not hindered, to proceed 
to my home in Kentucky; and it did not seem to be becoming 
in an ex-member of the Confederate Congress to be lugging among the 
elite of the Northern States, through some of which I expected to pass, 
a pair of rusty old saddle-bags. It would have been a reflection upon 
the Confederate Congress, of which I had been a member, or was then 
a member, for the term for which I had been last elected had not yet 
expired; in fact, did not expire until the 18th of February, 1866. 
Again, such luggage might have attracted attention to my Confederate 
character, which my retiring disposition forbid my then publicly 
parading. 

The hours I remained in Richmond on that melancholy Sunday, after 
leaving St. Paul’s, were among the saddest of my life. I felt that our 
cause was then the Lost Cause. Many of the scenes witnessed by me 
as I went to and fro through the streets of that good old city were 
heartrending. The bad news had spread with lightning speed all over 
town. Having spent much of the time during the war in Richmond I 
had formed many acquaintances among its noble and hospitable citi- 
zens; and, am proud to say, some of them had become my dearest 
friends. The men, generally, were on the street, and large numbers of 
the ladies stood in the doors and on the steps of their houses, many 
bathed in tears, making inquiries and giving utterance to woeful disap- 
pointment and anguish. Many, many times was I hailed by my ac- 
quaintances and friends from their doors as I passed along the streets 
with inquiries for the news; for my opinion as to the effect of the dis- 
aster, and with every variety of expression of disappointment and 
hopelessness, occasionally, but rarely, a very sanguine one expressing 
the belief that all was not yet lost, and that we should ultimately suc- 
ceed in maintaining our rights and independence. The scene, asa 
whole, was one of bitterest sadness, such as I trust never again to be- 
hold; such as, I am sure, I shall never again witness, since such scenes 
rarely occur in the lifetime of any people. And certainly so grand and 
patriotic a people cannot deserve more than one visitation of the 
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character to which I have rather alluded than described, for it baffles 
all of my powers of portrayal in words. About nightfall I took my 
seat in a car of the train at the Danville depot preparing to start south- 
ward with its sad and disappointed human freight. The President.and 
his Cabinet were on the same train. By this time I had become much 
exhausted by the fatigues of preparation and visits to attached friends 
for the purpose of leave-taking, and had almost succumbed to the in- 
difference resulting from irremediable loss and disappointed hopes. My 
fellow-passengers, both male and female, in the crowded car were very 
much in the same plight. I never knew so little conversation indulged 
by so large a number of acquaintances together, for we were nearly all 
acquainted with each other, and, I may say, fellow fugitives driven by 
the same great calamity and wrong. Very few words were inter- 
changed. Sleep soon overcame most of us. This, I well remember, 
was my case, for I dropped to sleep before the train started from Rich- 
mond and was not aware of its departure when it left. I slept quite 
soundly nearly all the night through. I believe we did not leave Rich- 
mond until pretty late in the night, and when day broke in on us the 
morning of April 3d we were somewhere in the neighborhood of Burke- 
ville Junction, probably between that place and Roanoke. We stopped 
at every station on the way, crowds thronging to the train at each to 
make inquiries, for the bad news in this case preserved its proverbial 
reputation for fast traveling. Everybody sought to see, shake hands 
with and speak to the President, who maintained all the way a bold 
front, gave no evidence by word or appearance of despair, but spoke 
all along encouragingly to the people. 

We reached Danville, on the southern border of Virginia, late in the 
afternoon of the 3d. The telegraph had, of course, conveyed full in- 
telligence to that little city, and our arrival was anticipated. Its 
hospitable and noble citizens met us at the depot with carriages and 
other vehicles of conveyance, and we were conveyed, not to public 
hotels, but to private residences of the generous citizens of Danville. 

The President, I remember, was provided for at the hospitable 
mansion of Major Sutherland. I had the singular good fortune to fall 
into the kind hands and home of Mr. Witcher Kean, who, and his most 
excellent wife, were as noble specimens of Virginia hospitality and 
large-heartedness as one could ever wish to meet. I can never forget 
those true-hearted people. Among my many companions under Mr. 
Kean’s hospitable roof, I cannot refrain from mentioning one who be- 
longed to my own profession. I mean the Hon. James D. Halyburton. 
He had been a United States District Judge for the Eastern district of 
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Virginia, and in his judicial capacity had for years before the war, been 
wont tosit in the United States Circuit Court, with that great Judge, and 
pure Magristrate, Chief Justice Taney, about whom Judge Halyburton 
talked much to me, dwelling upon Chief Justice Taney's grand charac- 
ter, with delight and veneration. The venerable Halyburton, at the 
commencement of the war, without counting the cost, but with pure 
and lofty patriotisn, adhered to his own country and people, resigned 
his United States Judgeship, and was appointed to a similar office by 
the Confederate Government. He was a Judge of spotless purity, 
proved patriotism and great learning, and a most entertaining and 
accomplished gentleman. Like Judges in the South generally, he was 
financially poor, and he was then old. But, true, to his Government, 
as to every civil and social duty, he was following his Government, 
which had not yet surrendered, nor been entirely overthrown. He 
accompanied us, I believe, no further South, for having received at 
Danville the crushing intelligence of what had transpired at Appomat- 
tox OC. H. on the 9th, the last spark of hope was extinguished in every 
breast, and the venerable Judge returned to Richmond soon after to 
terminate an earthly career full of honors and toils, I am sorry to say, 
in a condition of destitution. I give this as only one of the many sad 
and cruel results of that most unjust war. This is not the place to 
argue that question, but I can not refrain from observing that a war 
more unjust in our estimation, was never waged by one people against 
another, than that waged by the Northern States and portions of the 
border States against the Southern. They had no just cause of war 
against us, and the war they waged against us was, as we think, a 
flagrant violation of the most cherished and fundamental principles of 
American institutions. 

Receiving at Danville the melancholy intelligence of the overthrow 
of that grand and noble soldier, General Lee, at Appomattox, all 
intelligent persons perceived that our cause was finally subverted, and 
that the conquest for which the war had been waged was virtually 
accomplished. I then felt more sensibly than ever before the force of 
the conviction to which I had given utterance in a public speech made 
in the court-house at Louisville on the fall of Fort Sumter, that the 
election of Mr. Lincoln upon the principles which elevated him to 
power, although not in legal form, was practically a repeal of the 
Constitution of the United States. Its full restoration to recognition is 
scarcely yet completed. From Danville we journeyed on by rail until 
we reached Greensboro, N.C. Here it was understood that Johnston was 
soon to capitulate—which he did. Here was the last I saw of Presi- 
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dent Davis, until I met him some years afterwards in Louisville; for I 
got back to Louisville, Kentucky, from Greensboro, North Carolina, by 
this circuitous rout,.to-wit: From Greensboro to Charlotte N.C. on 
horseback, camping out at night on account of the large number in 
our party; from Charlotte to Chester S. C, by rail, carrying our horses 
on the cars; from Chester via Newberry, where I bought a horse for 
$7,000, to Augusta, Georgia, on horseback, before reaching which we 
were met by the horrible intelligence of the assassination of President 
Lincoln; stopping at the Planters’ House, where I first paid $50, then 
$100, and before I left only $2.50 a day for board, and where I ordered 
of a merchant tailor a pair of cassimere pantaloons, for which I paid 
him $1,000; from Augusta again on horseback to Halifax county, 
Virginia, passing through South Carolina—where I ate of the first and 
only piece of kid I ever saw served upon a table as diet—and while 
passing through which an old lady told me she understood that Mr. 
Lincoln was in a stage with his wife going to the theatre when he was 
killed; from Halifax county, where I gave my horse away, to which 
county I had come directly from the generous home of my friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Elisha Kean, in Pittsylvania, with whom I had spent about 
ten days, and bidding adieu to my dear friends, the Barkesdales, I pro- 
ceeded by rail to Richmond, from Richmond by steamboat to Balti- 
more, thence by rail to Washington city, thence by rail to Cincinnati, 
and thence by a steamboat, commanded by the unfortunate Captain 
Godman, to Louisville, where I landed on the morning of the 19th of 
June, 1865, about two and a half months after the evacuation of Rich- | 
mond, and nearly four years after I had left home to take part with 
my own people in resisting wrongful and unjust aggression, that people 
having made a gallant and heroic defense, but having been compelled 
to succumb to the overwhelming numbers and power of the Northern 
people, aided, as the latter were, by pretty much all the European 
nations; thus concluding a long, devastating and cruel war, for which, 
in my opinion, the North was wholly responsible, which saddled upon 
the people of this country a gigantic national debt, which for genera- 
tions unborn will probably not be paid, making the people to groan 
under such burthens of taxation as were never before known in this 
country, introducing such all-pervading corrupt practices in. the admin- 
istration of the General Government as appalled the civilized world, 
and clothing the political party in office with such vast powers as to 
make it impossible for the people to install in office a President of their 
own choice after they had elected him. 
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Dedication of the Tomb of the Army of Northern Virginia Association 
and Unveiling of the Statue of Stonewall Jackson at New Orleans. 


It was our privilege to be present on this memorable 10th of May, 
1881, in New Orleans, and while we have not space for a full report, 
we must make a brief record of this grand historic occasion. 

The Louisiana Division, Army Northern Virginia Association, with 
a zeal and enterprising liberality worthy of all praise, had completed 
their tomb, which has vaults capable of receiving twenty-five hundred 
of their dead comrades, mounted upon it the statue of their old com- 
mander, Stonewall Jackson, and invited Mrs. Jackson and Miss Julia, 
President Davis, General Fitz. Lee, their comrades of the Army of 
Tennessee Association, the Lee Association of Mobile, and a number of 
others, to be present on the occasion. 

Accordingly, on the afternoon of the 10th, a crowd numbering from 
twelve to fifteen thousand assembled in the beautiful Metairie Cemetery. 
The vast throng occupying the comfortable seats, arranged amphitheatre 
style, or standing in the open space, the beautiful granite shaft deco- 
rated with Confederate flags and floral designs of most exquisite taste 
and beauty, the “Guard of Honor,’ composed of nineteen disabled 
veterans of the Army of Northern Virginia, the clouds in the distance 
hanging like the smoke of battle, and the muttering thunder, which 
recalled the sound of artillery, all conspired to make a picture not 
easily forgotten. But when at the appointed hour Mrs. Jackson and 
Miss Julia, President Davis, and General Lee appeared on the platform 
and the statue was unveiled, amid the beating of drums and the cheers 
of the multitude, the scene presented was one far beyond our poor 
powers of description. 


THE MONUMENT AND STATUE 


are of granite, and in design and execution reflect the highest credit on 
the taste of the committee and the skill of the artist, Perelli. 

The monument rises fifty feet above the ground. The shaft rests on 
a handsome base and is very graceful in its proportions, and on reverse 
sides are the following simple and appropriate inscriptions : 


“Army OF NorTHERN VirerniA, Lovistania Division,” and “ FROM 
Manassas TO APPOMATTOX, 1861 To 1865.” 


The statue itself is eight feet nine inches high, and the remark of 
an old soldier present, as the veil was drawn aside, but echoed the uni- 
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versal verdict of those familiar with the form and features of the great 
chieftain: “That is old ‘Stonewall,’ as I used to see him.” 

The likeness is excellent, the form and posture well nigh perfect, 
while the old cadet cap, tilted on the nose, the cavalry boots, the uni- 
form coat, the spurs, the sabre—all of the details of the man and his 
dress—combine to give not an ideal Jackson of the artist’s fancy, but 
the veritable “old Stonewall,” whom we used to see standing on some 
roadside, along which his veterans were hurrying into line of battle. 
Indeed we could almost see him turn suddenly away, mount his old 
raw-boned sorrel, and gallop to the advance skirmish line amid the 
enthusiastic cheers of the “Foot Cavalry.” But, no! as on the night 
before the battle of First Manassas he declined to have sentries posted, 
(saying, “ Let the weary fellows sleep, and I will guard the camp to- 
night,”) and through the weary hours of the night stood “lone sentinel 
of that band of sleeping heroes”—so now let that granite figure stand 
to guard “the bivouac of the dead,” and the dust of heroes who sleep 
beneath that mound. 

It will not be improper to add, as a matter of deep interest to all, 
that Mrs. Jackson and Miss Julia are both delighted with the statue, 
and Mrs. Jackson pronounces it a very fine likeness. 

After prayer by Rev. Father D. Hubert, the veteran Chaplain, the 
tomb and statue were presented by Captain W. R. Lyman, Chairman of 
the Committee, and received by Colonel J. B. Richardson, President of 
the Louisiana Division, Army of Northern Virginia, in brief speeches, 
which we give in full: 


REMARKS OF CAPTAIN LYMAN. 


Mr. President and Members of the Army of Northern Virginia : 


In the execution of the trust which you committed to us as a com- 
mittee from your body to erect a monument and tomb to the memory 
of Stonewall Jackson and his men, we are here to-day to show you the 
result of our work, and ask your acceptance of it and our discharge as 
a committee. 

Perhaps it may be well, as in this vast audience there are many who 
have come to manhood’s estate since the war, to set forth the character 
and objects of the Association which we represent here to-day. 

Some time in 1874 the survivors of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
who had fought under Lee and Jackson, organized an association which 
should be commemorative and non-political in character. A few 
months after the organization of that Virginia Association, a branch 
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division was organized in the State of Louisiana, which we have named: 
the Association of the Army of Northern Virginia, Louisiana Division. 

This occurred in September, 1875. Since that time we have had 
three presidents—Major E. D. Willett, the first, Governor Frank 
Nicholls, the second, and Major J. B. Richardson, the third. Our ob- 
jects, like those of our brethren in Virginia, are purely benevolent, 
historical, and non-political. Any man whose record is clear as a soldier 
in the Army of Northern Virginia is welcome to our ranks, whatever 
be his present political feeling. We have been very careful to exclude 
those applicants whose records were not clear to the end of the war. 

The Army of Tennessee has organized a similar association of the 
members of that army. 

During the epidemic of 1878, it will be remembered by most of you, 
the Army of Northern Virginia cared for its members whenever 
they were found sick, cared for their families, and buried their dead. 
But we felt always the necessity for a proper receptacle where we could 
put our honored braves away. To-day we are able to dedicate that 
tomb and monument. From its outer appearance many persons may 
not realize the fact that underneath it we can place the bodies of 2,500 
men. We have ample room for the remains of our dead who sleep in 
Virginia. 

I deem it my duty to say to the association that to the Metairie As- 
sociation we owe much. They gave to us, as a donation, this ground, 
and have assisted us in every way. The plan of the monument, out of 
many presented, was that brought to us by Mr. Charles Orleans, agent 
for the Kinsdale Granite Company. To his perseverance we owe much 
of our success. The statue is the work of that master of his art, 
Perelli. ; 

Now, sir, it remains for me to say to you what my committee as a 
whole would express to the members of the association. At the first 
meeting of the committee we resolved that no living man’s name should 
be placed on the monument, and we make this request, that no name of 
living man shall be placed on it. The simple inscription, “ Army of 
Northern Virginia, Louisiana Division,” tells its own story. If you 
wish more look on the other side of the die—there is the whole story : 
“From Manassas to Appomattox, 1861-1865.” 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT JOHN B. RICHARDSON. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Tomb Committee : 
On behalf of the members of the Louisiana Division, Army of North- 
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ern Virginia, it becomes my pleasing duty to accept from your hands 
this handsome tomb and sculptured shaft, designed to perpetuate the 
memory of those who fought and fell for the Lost Cause, and at the 
same time a fitting place of rest for those who must soon follow. 


Most of your old comrades are scattered over the battle fields of Vir- 
ginia, from Manassas to Appomattox, sleeping quietly on its mountains 
and in its valleys. Some you left on the banks of the James river, the 
Chickahominy, the Rappahannock, the Shenandoah and the Potomac; 
many in places long since forgotten, with nothing left to mark the spot, 
except perhaps, in some lonely place in that beautiful valley of the 
Shenandoah, under the shadow of the Blue Ridge, Nature’s kind hand 
may have planted in spring time a lily, pure and white as angel’s hands, 
which stands as a sentinel drinking dews from heaven, and bowing its 
head in grief at night to kiss the spot, and with the first greeting of 
the morning sun, leaves its dew-drop tears on the unknown soldier's 
grave. 

You have nobly performed the task assigned you by your com- 
panions in arms, and this grand mausoleum, surmounted by that life- 
like statue of our immortal commander, is now the mute witness of 
your untiring labors. 

When we shall have run our course in life, and our bodies lie moul- 
dering in mother earth, beneath the shadows of this noble monument, 
our children, and our children’s children will revisit this sacred spot to 
learn a new lesson of patriotism from those who offered up their lives, 
a precious sacrifice, on Freedom’s bleeding altar. 

Strangers from other lands will pause here and recall the scenes of 
that memorable struggle of four years, in which you bore so prominent 
@ part. 

The first rays of the morning sunlight, and the last gleam of evening 
will linger around yon silent, solitary sentinel, and in the still, quiet 
watches of the night, when the pale moon’s beams fall upon the dream- 
less sleepers here, the spirit of the great Stonewall, loosened for a while 
from the prison-house of the faithful departed, will wander forth to 
guard the noble band of martyrs who are slumbering here in peace, 
Yes, comrades— 


The dead shall guard the dead, 

While the living o’er them weep; 
And the men whom Lee and Stonewall led, 
The hearts that once together bled, 

Shall here together sleep. 
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Mr. Edward Marks then read in fine style a beautiful and appro- 
priate poem, written for the occasion by Mary Ashley Townsend. 
We propose at some future day to give it in full to our readers. 


And then followed the oration of the day, for which service the 
committee had been fortunate in securing General Fitzhugh Lee, of 
Virginia. 

General Lee was received with enthusiastic cheers, was frequently 
interrupted with applause, and delivered in admirable style, an elo- 
quent and most appropriate address. We regret that our space will 
not allow us to publish the address in full, or to give now even extracts 
from its finest passages. 

When General Lee took his seat, amidst thundering applause, there 
were loud and persistent calls for President Davis. When he arose, 
the scene witnessed was indeed inspiring. Men flung their hats 
around their heads, and cheered wildly, the women waved their hand- 
kerchiefs, and as with clear, ringing voice and graceful gesture he 
delivered his gem of a little speech, he was again and again interrupted 
with an enthusiastic applause, which showed that he is not only still 
“‘a Master of assemblies,” but has a warm place in the affections of the 
people. 

As imperfect reports of Mr. Davis’s speech were published at the 
time, and as several of our Southern papers have, strange as it may 
seem, criticised severely his utterances, we are fortunate in being able 
to give the following verbatim report: 


REMARKS OF MR. DAVIS. 


Friends, Countrymen, Ladies and Gentlemen : 


I am thrice happy in the circumstances under which you have called 
upon me. The eloquent and beautiful address to which you have 
listened has been so full in its recital as to require no addition. 

Again, the speaker saw all, and was a large part of that which he 
described, giving a life and vigor to his narration, which could not be 
attained by one who only, at second-hand, knew of the events. 

Your honored guest and orator, General Fitzhugh Lee, rode with 
Stuart in his perilous campaigns, shared his toils and dangers, took 
part in his victories, and became the worthy successor of that immortal 
chieftain. When the Army of Northern Virginia made its last march 
to Appomattox Court-house, a numerous foe hovering on his flanks and 
rear, “little Fitz” was there with the remnant of his cavalry to do and 
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dare, and, if need be, die for Dixie. How vainit would be for any one 
to add to what has been said by such a witness. 

Again, and lastly, Jackson’s character and conduct so filled the 
measure of his glory that no encomium could increase or adorn it. 
When he came from the academic shades of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute, who could have foreseen the height of military fame to which 
the quiet professor would reach. He rose with the brilliancy of a 
meteor over the blood-stained fields of the Potomac, but shone with the 
steady light of the orb of day, a light around which no evening 
shadows gathered, but grew brighter and brighter the longer it shone. 
It is not alone by us that his merit has been recognized. 

In Europe, so far as I had opportunity to learn, he was regarded as 
the great hero of our war, and appreciative men in England have con- 
tributed the bronze statue to him, the first and only one which they 
have given to one of our soldiers. The column which stands before 
me, crowned with a statue of enduring stone, which you have reared to 
commemorate his services and virtues, is a fit tribute from you, and 
teaches a useful lesson to posterity, because it is erected not to per- 
petuate the story of his military prowess merely, but also, and perhaps 
even more, to record his pure patriotism, his piety and private worth. 
No place could have been more appropriate than this for such a testi- 
monial, for the fame of Jackson is closely identified with the heroic 
history of Louisiana. 

In the beginning of the war the Confederate States were wanting in 
all the material needful for its prosecution, and there was nothing which 
it was more difficult to supply than field batteries. Then the Washing- 
ton Artillery came full-armed to fill that want. From the first battle 
of Manassas, where Jackson won his sobriquet of Stonewall, in the East 
and in the West, the guns of the Washington Artillery were heard 
wherever battles were fought. In the ever memorable campaign of the 
Shenandoah, where Jackson, with the swoop of the eagle, attacked the 
divided columns of the enemy, and, beating them in succession, drove 
his vast host from our soil, the sons of Louisiana were a staff on which 
he securely leaned. 

At Port Republic, a battle as noticeable for the strategy which pre- 
ceded it as for the daring and resolution by which it was characterized, 
Jackson in making the disposition of his forces, assigned an important 
duty to the Louisiana brigade commanded by General Dick Taylor. 
This was to gain a position on the mountain side above the enemy's 
most effective battery and descend to attack him in flank and reverse. 
After Taylor had put his troops in motion, he went to receive from 
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Jackson his final orders. He found him in front of his line of battle 
which had just been forced back. Shot and shell were hissing and 
bursting around him, and there he sat motionless on his old campaigner, 
@ horse as steady under fire as his master, the bridle-reins were hang- 
ing loosely, and Jackson was wrapt in prayer. He had done all which 
his human foresight could devise, and now was confiding himself, his 
compatriots and his cause, to the God of the righteous. 


Taylor's brigade was marching in rear of the column, and Jackson 
seeing the enemy advance in force where there was none to check him, 
directed Taylor to form line of battle for resistance. Taylor said this 
was done, though at fearful cost, and added, “This brigade would, if 
ordered, have formed line to stop a herd of elephants.” I will not, at 
this late hour, longer detain you. 


Jackson died confident of the righteousness of his country’s cause, 
and never doubting its final success. With the same conviction I live 
to-day, and reverently bowing to the wisdom of Him whose decrees I 
may not understand, I still feel that the Confederacy ought to have 
succeeded because it was founded in truth and justice. 

In one sentence may be comprised the substance of all I could say— 
Jackson gave his whole heart to his country, and his country gave its 


whole heart to Jackson. 


At the close of Mr. Davis's speech, the benediction was pronounced 
by Father Hubert. Many crowded forward to see the President, Gen- 
eral Lee, and the wife and daughter of our great commander, and at 
twilight the vast crowd were wending their way back to the city. 

Of what followed in the several succeeding days—the ovation given 
to Mrs. Jackson and Miss Julia, and General Lee, the drives, the recep- 
tion, the superb dinners, the various entertainments, the. lavish kind- 
ness of everybody—we have not space to speak. But we must say 
that Captain Charles Minnigerode, late of Richmond, who served on 
General Fitz. Lee’s staff during the war, took naturally to his old voca- 
tion in serving General Lee, and also extended his kindness to us—that 
we received appreciated courtesies from General Beauregard, Dr. Jos. 
Jones, the first secretary of our Society, and others—and that the fol- 
lowing committee were untiring in their efforts to entertain their 
guests, and to make the whole affair a grand success: 

Tomb Committee: W.R. Lyman, I. L. Lyons, L. A. Adam, F. A. 
Ober, J. H. Murray, J. B. Sinnot, J. B. Richardson, Jos. Buckner, D. R. 
Calder, E. D. Willett. 

We were most reluctantly compelled to tear ourselves away, (for it 
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did really seem that “the Confederates had re-captured New Orleans,” 
and it was indeed pleasant to linger there,) but it was with a full pur- 
pose to go again and tarry longer. 





Origin of the Banner of the “ Lone Star,” and the Coat of Arms of Texas, 


By Joun C. Butter, Macon, Ga. 


To the honor of one of the fairest daughters of Georgia is the State 
of Texas indebted for its peculiarly appropriate Coat of Arms—The 
Lone Star. The sympathies of many Southern cities were aroused in 
behalf of Texas in her struggle against Mexico for independence as a 
separate Republic. The cries of our fellow-citizens of Texas, calling 
for help against the advancing and overwhelming forces of Santa Anna, 
the tyrant and oppressor, reached Georgia early in November, 1835. 
A public meeting of the citizens of Macon was held on November the 
12th, and was addressed by several distinguished gentlemen in advo- 
cacy of the claims of Texas upon the people of the United States for 
aid in their struggle for independence. Among the speakers on this 
occasion was Lieutenant Hugh McLeod, who had just returned from 
the United States Military Academy at West Point. He made a soul- 
stirring appeal, pledging himself “to resign his commission and embark as 
avolunteer.” He said “that Texas needed soldiers, and not resolutions; 
that we should tender her our persons and our arms on the contested 
field, and that these would best express our sympathies in her behalf.” 
Mr. William Ward, of Macon, proposed to organize a company of 
infantry to enlist in the army of Texas, whereupon thirty-two men 
came forward and enrolled their names as volunteers. The citizens, 
before the meeting adjourned, subscribed $3,150 to the equipment and 
other expenses of the company. 

As the company passed through Knoxville and Columbus, Ga., more 
recruits were enrolled. 

At Knoxville Miss Joanna E, Troutman (late Mrs. Vinson, of Craw- 
ford county, and daughter of the late venerable Hiram B. Troutman, 
of Macon, Ga.,) made a handsome banner of white silk, with a single 
blue star of azure upon it, and sent it to Lieutenant McLeod, to pre- 
sent to the company at Columbus. 

The following is a copy of the letter acknowledging the receipt of 
the banner : 
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“CoLtumsus, Ga., Nov. 23d, 1835. 
“ Miss Joanna: 

“Colonel Ward brought your handsome and appropriate flag as a 
present to the Georgia Volunteers in the cause of ‘Texas and Liberty.’ 
I was fearful, from the shortness of the time, that you would not be 
able to finish it as tastefully as you would wish; but I assure you, 
without an emotion of flattery, that it is beautiful, and with us its 
value is enhanced by the recollection of the donor. 

“TI thank you for the honor of being made the medium of presenta- 
tion to the company, and if they are what every true Georgian ought 
to be, your flag shall yet wave over fields of Victory in defiance of 
Despotism. I hope the proud day may soon arrive, and while your 
star presides none can doubt of success. 

“Very respectfully, your friend, 


(Signed) “Huan McLezop.” 


This patriotic banner was the first one ever made in Crawford 
county, and was, in the history of the rising Republic of Texas, 
renowned as being the first flag of the “ Lone Star” that was unfurled 
upon its soil, 

Having secured the enlistment of more volunteers, Ward proceeded 
to Texas, where they organized according to regulations, as they 
were not permitted to organize in the limits of the United States. A 
battalion of three companies was formed, consisting in all of one hun- 
dred and twenty muskets. After several successful engagements with 
the Mexicans, they joined the command of Colonel Fannin, and formed 
a regiment by the election of Fannin, Colonel, and Ward, Lieutenant- 
Colonel. The regiment numbered four hundred and fifty men, and 
was stationed at Fort Goliad. After the massacre of the heroic 
Americans at Alamo, which was the Thermopyle of Texas, Santa 
Anna dispatched General Urrea, with a large force, towards the Mis- 
sion of Refugio. Colonel Fannin, hearing of the advance of the Mexi- 
cans upon that unprotected point, sent Captain King, with thirty-six 
men, to remove some families resident there to a place of safety. 
King, after a successful skirmish with some Mexican cavalry, was sur- 
rounded by a large force and compelled to surrender. Six hours after, 
he and his men were shot, by the command of Urrea. No tidings 
having arrived from King, Fannin dispatched a larger detachment, 
consisting of Colonel Ward’s original battalion, towards Refugio. This 
battalion, under Ward, fought two bloody battles with the enemy, in 
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the first of which he was victorious. The Mexicans were reinforced 
to the extent of fourteen hundred men, and intercepted Ward as he 
retired to the church at Refugio. Breastworks were made by the 
battalion, of pews, gravestones, fences, etc., and the fire of the enemy 
resisted for two days. 

The ammunition of the battalion was exhausted on the third day of 
the battle, when Ward was compelled to capitulate, signing the regular 
articles according to the rules of war. It was stipulated that the 
prisoners would be returned to the United States in eight days. 

The Mexicans were again reinforced, and advanced upon Goliad, 
taking their prisoners with them. Colonel Fannin had become near 
about exhausted in provisions and ammunition. His command was 
reduced to two hundred and twenty-six men, and no tidings received 
from Colonel Ward. He, therefore, concluded to destroy the fort and 
cut his way through to General Houston’s army, one hundred and 
thirty miles distant on the Colorado river. On the 18th of March, 
1836, he evacuted the fort and commenced a retreat. In the afternoon 
of the same day he was met by the Mexican cavalry, and a large force 
of infantry. Forming his little band into a hollow square he resisted 
all the charges of the enemy until night. The loss of the Mexicans 
was six hundred, and that of the Texans sixty-seven. On the follow- 
ing morning General Urrea received a reinforcement of five hundred 
fresh troops with a supply of artillery. A surrender became unavoid- 
able, a white flag was hoisted by the Texans, and terms of capitulation 
were agreed upon by both Mexican and Texan commanders. The 
terms provided that Fannin and his men should be marched to Fort 
Goliad and treated as prisoners of war; that the volunteers from the 
United States should be sent to New Orleans at the expense of the 
Mexican government; and that private property, and side arms of 
officers, should be respected and restored. 

Notwithstanding the terms of capitulation, the Texan army was de- 
prived of every article of defense, even to their pocket-knives, and 
served with an allowance of food hardly sufficient to support life. At 
this time Ward's battalion was joined to the other prisoners, amounting 
in all to four hundred men. After being detained a week, orders were 
received from Santa Anna for the execution of all of the prisoners. On 
the morning of the 27th of March this horrible outrage was consum- 
mated. The prisoners, under a strong Mexican guard, were marched 
out in four divisions, The guard was stationed upon each side of the 
road, and as the prisoners proceeded in file, a fire of musketry was 
opened upon them, and those who escaped the bullets were cut down 
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by the sabres of the cavalry. But four men escaped who belonged to 
the Georgia battalion, and eight of their other comrades in the regi- 
ment. 

While these events were occurring, a general convention of delegates 
assembled at Washington, on the Brazos, to consider the question 
whether Texas should continue to struggle for a Republican govern- 
ment of her own. On the 2nd of March the convention unanimously 
adopted a declaration of independence; and, on the 17th of the same 
month, a constitution was adopted, and executive officers appointed to 
perform the duties of the government until the first election under the 
constitution. 

On the morning of the 21st of April, the Texan army, numbering 
but seven hundred and eighty-three effective men, under General 
Houston, confronted the Mexican army, numbering one thousand six 
hundred men on the San Jacinto river. With the exception of two 
pieces of cannon, not a gun was fired by the Texans until they were 
within musket range of the enemy’s lines, when the war-cry, “ Re- 
member the Alamo and Goliad” was raised. Such was the suddenness 
and fury of the Texans, that the Mexicans, under Santa Anna, threw 
down their arms and fled in confusion from the incessant shower of 
bullets that fell upon them, while the Texan cavalry, under Colonel 
Mirabeau B. Lamar, pursued the fugitives, cutting them down by hun- 
dreds. Of their one thousand six hundred men the enemy lost in 
killed six hundred and thirty, wounded two hundred and eight, while 
seven hundred and eight were made prisoners. On the day following 
the battle Santa Anna was captured, disguised in common apparel, 
with his camp equipage and valuable silver service. The glorious effect 
of this battle gave to Texas peace, and the rank of an independent 
Republic among the nations of the earth. 

When Ward's battalion arrived in Texas, early in January, 1836, 
bearing the banner of the “Lone Star” the Texan army had just 
hoisted their first flag, which consisted of a plain white field with a red 
sword upon it, held in a soldier’s hand. After the independence of 
Texas and her recognition as a Republic, an interesting account of the 
origin of the “ Lone Star State,” as applied to the young Republic, was 
published by a gallant officer in the Galveston JVews, as follows: 


“The flag of the Lone Star that was first unfurled in Texas was that 
borne by the Georgia battalion, commanded by the late Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ward, who, with almost his entire command, was massacred 
at Goliad in the spring of 1836, in what is known as ‘Fannin’s Mas- 
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sacre, he being next in command to the lamented Colonel James W. 
Fannin. 

“The flag was presented to Colonel Ward’s command, after they 
passed through Knoxville, Crawford county, Georgia, by the fairest 
daughter of the State—the beautiful, gifted and highly accomplished 
Miss Joanna E. Troutman. 

“Tt was made of plain white silk, bearing an azure star of five 
points on either side. On one side was the inscription, in rich but 
chaste colors, ‘LIBERTY oR DEATH!’ and on the other the patriotic 
Latin motto, ‘ Ubi Libertas habitat, .bi nostra patria est.’ 

“The flag was first unfurled at Velasco on the 8th of January, 1836, 
and proudly floated to the breeze from the same liberty-pole with the 
first ‘Flag of Independence,’ which had just been brought from Goliad 
by the valorous Captain William Brown, who subsequently performed 
such daring and effective service in the navy of Texas. 

“There is something singularly romantic in the history of these two 
flags. The ‘Flag of Independence’ came from Goliad, where it was 
first hoisted, just in time to be flung to the breeze from the same staff 
with the beautiful ‘Banner of the Single Star,’ on the occasion of its 
being first unfurled in Texas. 

“Proudly they floated together. The crimson-dyed sword, in fear- 
ful aspect, grasped in a sinewy hand, waved boldly over the placid 
star as it reposed on its broad field of virgin white, as if to emblema- 
tize the chivalric vow of a gallant knight-errant to his lady love, 
‘Thee will I protect, wherever thou goest.’ 

“What became of the ‘Flag of Independence,’ we know not; but 
the beautiful star of azure was borne by Colonel Fannin’s regiment to 
Goliad, and there gracefully floated from the same tall staff which first 
bore the blood-red sword that waved over, as if to protect it at 
Velasco. On the 8th of March, 1836, an express arrived at Goliad, 
from Washington, on the Brazos, officially announcing that the Conven- 
tion then in session had formally made solemn declaration that Texas 
was no longer a Mexican province, but a free and independent Republic 
within itself. On the receipt of this thrilling, this glorious intelligence, 
the greatest demonstrations of joy were made at the fort—loud and 
spirit-stirring strains of martial and patriotic music, from ‘ trumpet, 
fife and drum,’ resounded through the ‘ ancient confines of the fortress,’ 
and the shadowy aisles of the venerable chapel of La Bahia. Amid 
the roar of artillery, the beautiful ‘Banner of the Lone Star’ was 
hoisted to the top of the identical flag-staff which first bore the broad 
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ensign of that political independence, the glad tidings of the declara- 
tion of which, by a general convention of the people’s representatives 
there assembled, had just been received. It proudly streamed over 
the hoary ramparts and time-shattered battlements of the antiquated 
fortress of La Bahia, until the last rays of the setting sun were cast- 
ing their ‘lessening light’ against the gay turrets of the old chapel. 
Just as the ‘sunset gun’ thundered forth its hoarse announcement of 
departing day, the usual attempt to ‘lower the colors’ was being made, 
when, by some unlucky mishap, the beautiful silken banner entangled 
in the halyards, and was torn into pieces. Only a small fragment 
remained adjusted to the flag staff, and when Colonel Fannin evacu- 
ated Goliad to join General Houston, in accordance with received 
orders, the last remnant of the first ‘ Flag of the Lone Star’ was still 
fluttering at the top of the staff from which first floated the “ Flag of 
Independence.’” 

At the defeat and capture of Santa Anna at the battle of San 
Jacinto the silver service of the wily commander was also captured, 
and some of the trophies of the victory, consisting of his massive 
spoons, forks, etc., were forwarded by General Rusk to Miss Troutman 
“in token of the regard she had inspired in the hearts of the stern, 
scarred patriots of the revolution as they gazed upon the virgin ground 
and lone blue star of the flag she had wrought, and which had led on 
many of their brave compatriots to death, themselves to victory.” 

On the meeting of the first Congress the flag of the Lone Star was 
adopted as the flag of the republic, and the seals of office were required 
to have the “Star” upon them, which then became the Coat-of-Arms 
of Texas. 

A public recognition of the first flag of the Lone Star as having been 
brought to Texas by Ward's battalion from Georgia was made by 
General Memucan Hunt, the first minister from the Republic of Texas 
to the United States. 

In February, 1845, a bill in favor of the annexation of Texas passed 
the United States Congress and was signed by the President. On the 
4th of July following a convention assembled at Austin, the Texan 
capital, and assented to the terms proposed by the United States. A 
State Government was immediately formed, and henceforth the history 
of Texas is merged in that of the United States. 
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Campaign of General E. Kirby Smith in Kentucky, in 1862, 


By Paut F. Hammonp. 


Prefatory Note.—This narrative was written in the spring of 1863, a 
few months after the return of the Confederate armies to Tennessee, 
more for the purpose of recording the facts, while they were fresh in 
my memory, than from any view of publishing, then or thereafter. It 
may contain reflections and speculations which will seem novel, curious, 
and perhaps absurd, to the reader of to-day, especially in the light of 
subsequent events; and doubtless there are many crudities which one, 
ambitions for the reputation of a fine writer, would not willingly sub- 
mit to public criticism. But it may be that those very reflections 
which appear the least reasonable to the reader who was not familiar, 
from personal experience, with the tone of thought and feeling, the 
hopes and fears and aspirations of the soldiers and citizens of the 
Southern Confederacy, will serve, in some measure, to give the truest 
pictures of the South under the old regimé, and were I to undertake 
to re-write the narrative, the temptation might prove too strong, I fear, 
to fashion some of its features more in accordance with results, or to 
sacrifice historical accuracy to the prevailing sentiments of the times. 
I am hardly anything of a Bourbon, and certainly have no wish to be 
classed with those of whom it has been said, “ J/s n'ont new appus, 
ils n'ont new oublie,” (they learn nothing, they forget nothing). But I 
have never learned that the South was not absolutely right in main- 
taining the sovereignty of the States, though it would be an error to 
assert it now, and Bourbon folly to seek to make it a living issue. I 
have never learned that the South had nota perfect right to defend 
her property in slaves, nor forgotten that she was less responsible for 
the institution, and especially for its cheif evils, than the North or 
England; but, as it had to go, we have all learned that it is better 
gone. I have not learned that the South could have refused, with 
manliness, to accept the war which was forced upon her, or that she 
did anything, in its inception, in its conduct, or after its conclusion, 
which could tarnish the escutcheon of a brave, noble, and enlightened 
people. 

I have learned that the results of the war have practically made of 
the United States one Nation, but I have not forgetten that, within 
that nationality we can struggle, and ought to struggle for the rights 
of the States as against Centralism, and for government of the people 
for the people, against the domination of the few. 
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Worse than confiscation, prison or rope, which could only reach a 
limited number, the South, under the reconstruction laws, was sub- 
jected to the most humiliating conditions of a conquered people, and, 
but for her pluck and patience, would have been destroyed; neverthe- 
less, we have all learned, and all believe, that now, as an integral part 
of this great country, we all owe the same loyalty to the American 
nation that we owed, primarily, to the States. And so, notwithstand- 
ing little expressions that may ruffle sectional pride, and others that 
might indicate, if uttered now, the fatherhood of that béte noir of the 
Stalwarts, Bourbonism, with this explanation, begging forgiveness for 
its apparent egotism, I will add this little contribution to the historical 
records of the war as it was written nearly two decades ago, with only 
such corrections of its careless execution as a proper respect for Mr. 
Lindlay Murray, and the printer, may impose. 


Paper No. I. 


I do not propose to write a history of the Confederate campaign in 
Kentucky, but to give a true and faithful narrative of those events of 
which I was an eye witness, or which came to my knowledge on un- 
questionable authority. My very friendly acquaintance with Dr. L. A. 
Smith, the Medical Director of the Army of East Tennessee, and some- 
times called the “brains of the army’”—in whose rare sagacity and 
judgment General Kirby Smith placed the greatest trust; General 
John Pegram, the Chief Assistant Adjutant General on the staff of 
Kirby Smith—one of the noblest and gentlest gentlemen it was ever 
my good fortune to know; and Colonel Wm. G. Brent, also an Assis- 
tant Adjutant General on the staff, and a man of very decided talents 
and the highest courage—and the confidence they reposed in me, gave 
me the opportunity to know and to understand, not only the actual 
movements of that portion of the army, (and it was the largest portion,) 
which General Smith led into Kentucky, but the causes which pro- 
duced them and the objects sought, and, thus enables me to make the 
narrative of the achievements of this wing of the army, and its chiefs, 
an almost absolute historic verity. 

But with the history of that part of the campaign, conducted under 
the immediate direction of General Bragg, the situation is altogether 
different. Not only have I no accurate knowledge in detail of many of 
the movements of his troops before the armies were united, but although 
General Bragg has since been bitterly assailed in the public press, and 
defended with an equally partizan zeal, no one, it is probable, outside 
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of his own military family, and the president, perhaps, comprehend, 
satisfactorily the motives which influenced him at some of the most 
important periods of the campaign—notably, for instance, in permit- 
ting, without a battle, the escape of Buell and his army from Bowling 
Green. 

It is then with General Kirby Smith’s campaign that I shall mainly 
deal. 

Through the kind offices of a gentleman, lately the chief of General 
Smith's staff, but then prostrated by a terribly broken limb, and, much 
to his mortification, so utterly disabled as to be unable to take part in 
the impending movements, I received an invitation to act as a volunteer 
on that staff. 

I had seen some service with the army of Mississippi upon the staff 
of General John C. Breckinridge. 

Depleted by disease, caused mainly by the want of water, which a 
little foresight should have provided, that army, as it is well known, 
was forced to retreat in the latter days of June, 1862, from Corinth all 
the way to Tupelo, and it was generally understood that no serious 
operations were likely to transpire in that quarter during the ensuing 
summer. ‘The greatest necessity of a soldier,” said Napoleon to 
O'Meara, “is water,” of which a true history of the Confederate army 
at Corinth would furnish a sad and disastrous illustration. 

Delayed by a severe attack of fever, I did not reach Knoxville until 
the 15th of August. General Smith had already left to place himself 
at the head of the column, which was toiling at slow pace, but with 
indefatigable energy and in glorious spirits through the difficult, and 
by the enemy considered, for artillery at least, impracticable pass of 
Big Creek Gap, a few miles westward of the old road over the moun- 
tains at Cumberland Gap. Not a little annoyed at the prospect of the 
long and lonesome ride before me, to overtake General Smith, I was 
relieved when Colonel Brent, of Virginia, for some months a member 
of General Bragg’s staff, but lately assigned to duty with General 
Smith, called at my room and proposed to join me. Like myself, he 
had reached Knoxville only that day. The proposition was of course 
joyfully accepted. 

The officers left in charge of the post persuaded us to remain in 
Knoxville until an escort could be provided. Bushwhackers, native 
born white men of East Tennessee and Southeastern Kentucky, as 
savage and relentless, and nearly as ignorant, as any redskin of ro- 
mance or of history, infested the country, waylaid the roads, and from 
mountain side and behind rock or bush shot down the unfortunates who, 
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journeying by themselves or in small parties, wore the Confederate gray, 
and dispatched the wounded, without mercy, in the name of patriotism 
and the Union. 

We left Knoxville with an escort of four cavalrymen, but finding, 
when a few miles from town, that they were unprovided with rations 
for themselves or horses, we sent them back. At this time we gave but 
little credence to the stories told us of bushwhackers; much less than 
they deserved, as our experience taught us a few days later. We 
stopped that night with a Mr. J., one of the few Confederates in 
this section; but, notwithstanding his southern proclivities, I saw here, 
for the first time in my life, a practical exhibition of the social equality 
of the races. We breakfasted early with Mr. J. alone, and re- 
called to the room a few moments after we had finished, I found my 
yellow man, Harry, enjoying his meal at the table with our hostess and 
her children, to all appearance a carefully tended guest. We en- 
countered at this house a singular character in the person of a Mr. 
W. , of Georgia. Mr. or General W , as he was called, was an 
old man, large, fat and shabbily dressed, but an expression of humor 
and good nature saved his countenance from being repulsive, while his 
broad forehead and firmly set jaws gave token of courage, accompanied 
by no ordinary amount of sagacity. He was both scout and spy on 
his own responsibility. Notwithstanding his age and obesity he had 
the previous spring travelled from Knoxville to Louisville on foot, 
evading or deceiving the enemy, and bringing back valuable informa- 
tion. He had been through the enemy’s camps at Cumberland Gap and 
gained accurate information of their numbers, positions, fortifications, 
batteries, &c., &c., all of which he immediately communicated to the 
military authorities at Knoxville. He was now on his way to Ken- 
tucky—still on foot. We met him a few days afterwards at Barbours- 
ville, where he was sent back on some errand to Knoxville by General 
Smith, and again, six weeks later, at Lexington. Having concluded 
his business at Knoxville he started for Lexington with a company of 
cavalry, which was attacked at Big Creek Gap and all the men, with 
the exception of two or three, either killed or captured. W—— was 
among the number who escaped, and, still afoot, the first to bring the 
news of the disaster to Lexington. For his services he would receive 
no remuneration, although they were really valuable, and exceedingly 
difficult and dangerous. He represented himself as already rich—the 
owner of a large cotton plantation in Mississippi, and another in Geor- 
gia—and doing his work neither for fame nor money, but solely to 
gratify his own peculiar tastes. Altogether old Mr. W-—— was a very 
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mysterious character, much used, but, whether justly or not, much less 
trusted. 

The next day we rode forty miles, crossed the Cumberland Mount- 
ains at Big Creek Gap, after night, and halted in the valley between 
there and Pine Mountain, at the house of an Union man. With great 
difficulty we procured a few ears of corn for our horses, and a cup of 
milk and crust of corn-bread for ourselves. Spreading our blankets in 
the piazza of the rickety old house we were soon asleep. At3 A. M. 
Brig.-General Davis aroused us with the information that General 
Heth, a few miles ahead, expected an attack at daylight. We mounted 
and pushed forward, and a little after sunrise reached Heth’s head- 
quarters beyond Pine Mountain. General Smith, with six thousand 
men, had followed the road leading up Powells’ Valley, some thirty 
miles to the right, while General Heth, with three thousand men, pur- 
sued the more direct route, which leads by Boston to Barboursville, at 
which point the columns were to unite. Informing General Heth of 
our anxiety to reach General Smith, especially as Colonel Brent bore 
dispatches from General Bragg, he advised us to remain with him. He 
expected to join General Smith in a short time, and being now in the 
enemy’s country, and a very ferocious enemy too, it was imprudent for 
small parties to separate themselves from the main column. 

Here we half seized, our necessities demanding, and half purchased a 
peck of shelled corn for our horses, and a few cold crusts of bread, and a 
half cup of milk, which divided between us, our hungry stomachs re- 
ceived with great pleasure, if not entire satisfaction. When we returned 
to the yard Heth had left, and his troops were filing into the road. 
Saddling our horses quickly, we galloped forward, and continually in- 
formed in reply to our enquiries, that the general was ahead, we passed 
the entire column without finding him. Still, however, supposing him 
ahead, and certainly that the advance of the army was covered by the 
cavalry, we pressed on, until, unwittingly, we had passed for some dis- 
tance, Heth, cavalry and all. 

A little way over the Kentucky line the road leads through a broad, 
shallow, and very clear mill-stream, with high, precipitous banks, and 
into a lane, with a corn field on one side and an old unplanted field 
upon the other. A man was approaching down the lane, with a 
musket in hand. He seemed somewhat disconcerted when he saw us, 
moving from side to side of the road, throwing an occasional glance 
backward, and twisting the gun nervously upon his shoulder, but still 
approaching. We halted him when he came up, and the following 
conversation ensued : 
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“ Have any Confederate cavalry passed this way?” 
“Confedrit? What's Confedrit? I don’t know what that is.” 


“ Have any Yankee cavalry been about here lately?” 
“Wall, stranger, you've got me agen. I don’t know as if I’ve seen 
any Yankee. I don’t know what Yankee is, neither.” 


We thought the man was pretending ignorance for some purpose of 
deception, but we found afterwards that, in common with all the in- 
tensely ignorant people of this region, he really did not know what 
Yankee or Confederate meant, though they knew well enough what 
was meant by Union and Disunion, and used those terms alone to 
designate the opposing forces. But to return: 

“Do you know that there is a war going on—that people in this 
country are fighting?” 

“Oh, yes; I hearn tell of that.” 


“ Well, who are fighting, and what are they fighting about?” 
“T guess they’re fighten about the Union. Some men want to break 
up the Union, and they're the dis-Union men.” 


“‘What are the people about here? Are they Union men, or dis- 
Union?” 

“T reckon it would be pretty hard to find a dis-Union man about in 
these parts now. There was a few, but they’re all left. Yes, the peo- 
ple here are pretty much all Union men; that’s so.” 


“What are you?” 

“Me? I’m nothin’; jes a poor man, who don’t do nobody no harm. 
All the folks knows that. And I hope nobody won’t do me none, 
neither.” 

For some little time we had seen a number of men, in blue Ken- 
tucky jeans, the common dress of the people, moving to and fro across 
the mouth of the lane, beyond us, and something more than a hundred 
yards distant. 

“Who are those men,” we enquired, “ moving about yonder, at the 
end of the lane?” 

“T don’t know. Boston's right ‘round that turn in the road. Thar's 
a ‘lection thar to-day. I guess that’s people a going thar.” 

“Where did you get that gun?” we asked, changing the subject 
abruptly. ‘That is a new Springfield musket, and must belong to the 
United States government?” 

“Tt arn't mine,” came the answer quickly, with a slight tremor of 
voice; “a Union soldier jes left it at my house, and asked me to take 
care of it for him till he comed back.”’ 
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“ Aha! and you couldn’t take good enough care of it by leaving it in 
your house, so you brought it along with you?” 

“Wall, you see I was a coming to mill anyhow, and sometimes I see 
lot of ‘ pattridges’ along of this lane, and I thought I'd fetch the gun 
along and kill one for my old woman who’s sorter ailen.” 

“Look here, my friend, we rather think you’re a bushwhacker, and 
so are those men over there,” pointing to the end of the lane. 

“Oh! no, no, sir; thar arn’t no bushwhackers about here; thar 
never was. They're all over on the Sandy. The folks about here are 
all peaceable folks, Thar arn’t no danger for you to go right on to 
Boston.” 

“Well, come along with us.” 

Our suspicions were excited, and marching him before us, we retraced 
our steps to the creek, where we found a squad of twenty men slaking 
their thirst, and filling canteens from the cold, clear water. A soldier 
took the fellow’s musket, and, drawing the “ pattridge’”’ load, it proved 
to be ball and buck, and nine similar cartridges were found in his 
pockets. 

Still under the impression that General Heth and the cavalry were 
surely ahead, we recrossed the creek and resumed our journey, but had 
passed little more than one half the lane when thirty or forty men, 
some afoot and others on horseback, drew up in line across the mouth 
of it. At this menacing movement we halted, when they called to us, 
in loud voice, to know if we were Union men. Colonel Brent replied 
promptly, “No; who are you?” “Come on; all right,” they re- 
plied. Brent was in favor of going on, but to thisI very decidedly 
demurred. I was convinced that their intentions were hostile, and that 
we could only advance at the imminent peril of our lives. Turning to 
Harry (my servant), Brent said, ‘“ Gallop back to the creek, and tell 
those men to come to our assistance as quickly as possible.” I felt sure 
that the men at the head of the lane would fire as soon as the soldiers 
appeared above the creek, and was watching alternately in each direc- 
tion. But the rascals saw our men before we did. A little puff of 
white smoke floated upward, and a ball struck in the road in front of 
us, and ricochetted over our heads, I dismounted, and sat down upon 
the trunk of a fallen tree, making myself as small as possible. Brent 
advanced a few paces, when a close bullet frightened his horse, which 
plunged wildly, and in endeavouring to dismount Brent was thrown to 
the ground. We were woefully bad off, in the way of arms, for soldiers 
in this predicament. Brent had only his sabre, and I an old straight 
sword, in silver scabbard, which had hardly done anything more than 
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militia duty in South Carolina, and a little ivory-handled pistol, the 
property of my wife. 

The firing was rapid, the balls striking in the road before and about 
us, and humming over our heads with a sound by no means pleasant. 
But the soldiers soon coming up Brent deployed them as skirmishers, 
under cover of some low apple bushes, and they returned the fire, 
when the fellows at the end of the lane soon retired, firing random 
shots as they climbed the side of the mountain. We thought the affair 
over and congratulated ourselves upon our narrow escape. But at this 
moment about a hundred men of the same regiment who, hearing the 
firing, came running down the lane were fired upon from the field to 
our right and a little to the rear, and the assailants sprang from their 
hiding places and ran for the creek. One was killed and three 
wounded, and, the cavalry coming up, twenty-seven captured. Even 
now the affair was not completely ended, for before we reached Boston, 
almost in the edge of the village, three men fired upon the cavalry 
from the shelter of an old house by the roadside and, running out, at- 
tempted to escape through the fields to the mountains beyond. We 
came up in time to see the chase, which was a little exciting. Throw- 
ing their guns away, with coats and hats off and hair streaming in the 
wind, the men ran, as they believed, for life, while fifty cavalrymen in 
close pursuit made the air ring with their “ wild halloo.” 

A curious, but at the time, not amusing illustration was given in this 
little affair of the ignorance of some of our volunteer officers, when 
first engaged in actual warfare. 

This Georgia regiment, which had helped us out of our difficulties, 
was a magnificent body of men, but had been mustered into service 
within a few weeks only, and were now on their first campaign. Their 
colonel, a brave man, who afterwards made an excellent officer, was a 
county lawyer and politician, and had been elected far more on account 
of his personal popularity than for any acquaintance with the art of 
war. When his men came running down the lane, as thick and dis- 
orderly as a drove of cattle, confined within the fences, but keen for 
the fray, Brent, a veteran who had seen much service, said to him, 
“Colonel, form your men in line of battle, throw out skirmishes and 
skirmish that piece of woods, we do not know what is concealed there, 
this may be a serious movement on the part of the enemy.” “No, no, 
sir, I will not risk my men in that way,” the Colonel answered. 
“Why,” said Brent, “that is the way to save your men, if the enemy 
have a field piece they will rake you fore and aft down this lane.” 
But the Colonel would not “risk” his men, while a discharge of grape 
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or canister, or a round shot ploughing through the living mass, would 
have sent us, sensibly, skirmishing to the rear at a pace which would 
have done more credit to the thews in our legs than the Colonel's pru- 
dence did to his knowledge of tactics. 

Our prisoners were taken to Boston, made to take the oath of alle- 
giance, a mere farce, and released. Guerrillas of the worst type, 
traitors and assassins all, as these people were, still it was not intended 
to do them any harm. They are very poor, and inconceivably igno- 
rant. What little fatuous light they have comes from the wandering 
Yankees who trade among them, but leave for more civilized regions 
as soon as they have made a little money. The men, with few excep- 
tions, had taken to the mountains; the terrified women and children 
shut themselves up in their houses. It was some time before they 
could be assured of their safety. It was hoped to make them friendly 
by treating them with kiadness, but this utterly failed. They con- 
tinued to hide in the mountains, firing upon small parties, or single 
men, whenever the opportunity offered; and when we returned from 
Kentucky they were more hostile than ever. Inalienably wedded to 
the Union, they hate us more bitterly than the worst abolitionists. 

Boston is a dirty little village, of some twenty houses, hemmed in on 
all sides by the mountains. We remained there two days, when, hear- 
ing that General Smith was in Barboursville, we joined Major Thomas, 
who was on his way there with a drove of beef cattle. 

Along the route the houses were closed and the occupants gone. 
Generally, if we stopped a few moments at a cabin, a woman would 
come from her hiding place in the corn patch, and tell us that her hus- 
band, or father, or brothers, as the case might be, had gone to visit his 
relations on the Big Sandy. Never before, we felt quite confident, had 
there been so much of this visiting. 

The second day we reached Barboursville, without accident or adven- 
ture, and reported to General Kirby Smith. 





Reminiscences of the Army of Northern Virginia. 
By J. WM. Jongs. 


Paper No. 4.—CaprurE oF WINCHESTER AND Rout oF BANKsS's 
ARMY. 


We were now on the flank, and would soon be in the rear of General 
Banks, whose army numbered about 18,000, while ours numbered about 
16,000. But he was equally on owr flank, and could, by a bold move- 
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ment on Front Royal, have recaptured his stores and prisoners, and 
planted himself in our rear. Whether this would have been a wise 
thing for him to do is another question, and he does not seem to have 
long hesitated as to “entering the lists’ (as he expresses it in his re- 
port) “for a race to the Potomac.” General Ewell, with Trimble’s 
brigade and some cavalry, was sent on the morning of Saturday, May 
24th, by the direct road to Winchester, while Jackson moved his main 
body across to Middletown, on the main “ Valley Pike.” 

Coming in sight of Middletown, Jackson saw that the pike was filled 
with a rapidly retreating column, and immediately he ordered Captain 
Poague, of the famous Rockbridge artillery, to open on the moving 
mass, while General Dick Taylor was ordered to charge with his 
splendid Louisiana brigade. The best troops find a sudden attack on 
them while retreating in column a severe test, and these broke in 
wildest confusion, the main body hurrying on towards Winchester, 
while a part retreated back to Strausburg. Our brigade was hurried 
forward at a double quick, but only got there in time to see the rear of 
the retreating column, and witness the wild confusion presented by up- 
turned wagons, dead and wounded horses and men, muskets, knapsacks, 
etc., scattered over the fields, while pursued and pursuers were disap- 
pearing in the distance. Our column now pressed on along the main 
pike to Winchester, passing along the whole route the deserted wagons 
of the enemy. At Newton there was a temporary check to our ad- 
vance, which gave the enemy time to fire their wagons, and from 
that point we marched for miles (night had now set in) by the light of 
burning wagons, baggage and stores. Jackson was himself at the head 
of the column, and was frequently in great personal peril from the 
ambuscades of the enemy, and the fire of their rear guard. It was 
a very weary, tedious night march, but was enlivened by the music of 
our bands, the cheers that would ring out along the whole column, and 
the jests of the men, which would create loud bursts of laughter. 

An hour before daybreak our column halted, and the men snatched 
a little sleep, while Jackson himself stood sentinel at the head of the 
column, receiving reports from the skirmishers, who pressed slowly on, 
and giving frequent orders to direct their movements. “At early 
dawn” (a favorite hour with Stonewall for beginning to march), Jack- 
son gave the quiet order, which aroused the column from its hasty 
slumber, and moved it forward on the enemy, who had taken a strong 
position on the hills commanding the approach to Winchester. Jackson 
personally reconnoitered the position, going so close to the skirmish line 
of the enemy, that two officers were wounded at his side, and imme- 
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diately made his dispositions. Gen. Ewell was on the direct road from 
Front Royal, fighting his way towards the town; Gen. Jackson’s division 
and Taylor’s brigade were advancing on the enemy to the left of the 
pike, and Elzey’s brigade was held in reserve on the pike. 

Jackson seemed on this occasion the very personification of the 
genius of battle, as he galloped from point to point on the field, and 
gave his sharp, crisp orders. Riding up to the Thirty-third Virginia 
regiment (the gallant Colonel Neff commanding) in the midst of the 
battle, he said to the colonel, pointing to a hill near by, “I expect the 
enemy to bring artillery to occupy that hill, and they must not do it! 
Do you understand me, sir? They must not do it! Keep a good look 
out, and your men well in hand, and if they attempt to come, charge 
them with the bayonet, and seize their guns! Clamp them, sir, on the 
spot!” And his clenched hand, ringing voice and energetic manner, as 
he gave this order, all betokened that he meant just what he said. 
But when the critical moment came he ordered forward his whole line, 
and gave to all near him the emphatic order, “Forward after the 
enemy!” The whole line swept gallantly onward, the brave resistance 
of the enemy was of but short duration, and while Ewell drove every- 
thing before him on the east of the town, Taylor and Jackson’s old 
division swept down from the western side of the pike, Elzey moved 
rapidly forward on the pike, the enemy gave way at every point and 
we pushed them pell-mell into the streets of Winchester. The scene 
that ensued beggars all description. The women and children of Win- 
chester, wild with delight, rushed out into the streets utterly regardless 
of the death-dealing missiles which flew thick and fast on every side. 
At one point we had actually to advance a guard to clear the streets 
of women that our men might fire on the retreating enemy. With 
waving handkerchiefs, exclamations of delight and tears of joy, they 
hailed us as their deliverers. One beautiful young lady exclaimed, 
“Oh! you brave, noble, ragged, dirty darlings, you! Iam so glad to 
see you.” 

A lady came up to Major Sherrard, of my regiment, (who was an 
acquaintance of hers,) and said: “‘I want you to bring some of your 
men and take charge of my prisoners.’’ He went with her and found 
that she had locked up in her parlor nine Federal soldiers (four of 
them officers) who had rushed in there for safety. Colonel W. H. S. 
Baylor, of the Fifth Virginia regiment, as he was hurrying his com- 
mand through in pursuit of the enemy, put two prisoners in charge of 
a lady, and gave her a pistol to guard them. She joyfully accepted, 
and faithfully fulfilled the trust—turning them over to the Provost 
Marshal when he had established his quarters. 
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As the ladies, many of whom were his personal friends, crowded 
around General Jackson exclaiming, “Thank God we are free! 
Thank God we are free once more,” he is said to have waved his cap in 
the air, and to have joined lustily in the cheers of the soldiers and the 
citizens. But he did not linger amid these congratulations. He 
dashed on after the retreating enemy, and soon sent back the character- 
istic order: “Let every battery and every brigade push forward to the 
Potomac.” He keenly felt the absence of his cavalry at this juncture, 
and said in his official report: ‘“‘There is good reason for believing that 
had the cavalry played its part in this pursuit as well as the four com- 
panies under Colonel Flournoy, two days before in the pursuit from 
Front Royal, but a small portion of Banks’s army would have made its 
escape to the Potomac.” 

The gallant Colonel Ashby had gone off with his cavalry in pursuit 
of a force in the direction of Romney, and was thus unfortunately 
absent at this important juncture. 

It was soon found impossible for our broken down infantry to over- 
take the fleeing foe, who threw away guns, knapsacks, and everything 
which could impede their progress, and accordingly we were halted 
five miles from Winchester. 

There were immense quantities of stores of every kind captured at 
both Winchester and Martinsburg, and our fellows revelled in the sup- 
plies of every description, which the sutlers had accumulated in Win- 
chester. 

It was the capture of these immense quantities of medical, ordnance, 
commisary, and especially quarter-master stores, which originated the 
soubriquet by which ever afterwards we knew General Banks, as 
“Stonewall Jackson’s Quarter-master.” I remember that at the battle 
of Slaughter’s Mountain when we learned from a prisoner that General 
Banks was in command of the forces opposed to us, it rang all along 
our line: “Send in your requisitions, boys, for whatever you want in 
the way of clothing. ‘Stonewall’s Quarter-master’—General Banks— 
has come with a full supply to issue.” We have a kindly feeling for 
General Banks. He treated the people of the Valley much more 
leniently than his successors in command there. He has shown on 
occasion (not always) that he has some appreciation of the fact that 
the war closed with the surrender of the Confederate armies. And he 
certainly did make us a first rate quarter-master, and General Dick Tay- 
lor an admirable commissary. But it must be confessed that he did not 
seem to manage matters well either in the Valley, or on Red River. 
Yet we will give him a chance to be heard in his own behalf. 

“Tt is seldom” says General Banks in his report, “that a river cross- 
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ing of such magnitude is achieved with greater success, and there 
never were more grateful hearts in the same number of men than 
when, at mid-day of the 26th, we stood on the opposite shore. My 
command had not suffered an attack and rout. It had accomplished 
a premeditated march of nearly sixty miles in the face of the enemy, 
defeating his plans, and giving him battle wherever he was found.” 

An old “ Rebel” must be pardoned for thinking that General Banks 
did not exert himself very strenuously to find his enemy on that 
memorable campaign, and that those were glorious days when we 
marched “down the Valley after ‘Stonewall’s Quarter-master.’” 

How we came back will be seen in our next Paper. 





Cavalry Operations in North Alabama.—Report of General S. D. Lee. 


HEAD-QUARTERS CRANE OREEK, 
(Ten Mites West oF TuscumBIA), 
October 30th, 1863, 7:30 A. M. 


Colonel,—I have the honor to report for the information of the Gen- 
eral, that my command attacked the enemy at day-light yesterday 
morning, and after a brisk skirmish, I discovered that the enemy were 
in force at their camp near Cherokee Station. Their tents were 
standing, and my scouts could see no movement indicating break- 
ing up of their camp. My scouts report, and I consider it perfectly 
reliable, that about a division of the enemy have crossed at Eastport, 
and last evening their advance was in a few miles of Florence. 
Two steamers and flat boats were at Eastport crossing troops. There 
is but little doubt now that a column of the enemy will march north 
of the Tennessee via Florence and Huntsville. I am in doubt 
whether the entire force will go by that route. Will inform you as 
soon as reliable information is received. The force in my front is 
probably covering the crossing. Some of my scouts still report the 
enemy working on the railroad east of Bear Creek, and the cars 
have crossed the Bear Creek bridge. Brigadier General Ferguson 
attacked and routed the Tory Alabama regiment, and thoroughly 
scattered it over the country, capturing two pieces of artillery, some 
forty prisoners, a number of horses, and small arms, &c. Brigadier- 
General Roddy is still on the flank and rear of the enemy between 
this point and Big Bear Creek. I am becoming short of ammu- 
nition, have sent for a supply at Okalona. My command is not in 
a condition to remain long from Mississippi, having left prepared ” 
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only for a two weeks’ scout against the M. & C. R. R., when their 
destination was changed in this direction. They are much in need of 
clothing, shoes, &c. I will, however, remain as long as I can be of 
service, or until I receive orders from General Johnston. If I am to 
remain in this department, I should be informed as early as prac- 
ticable, though I am of opinion that a large cavalry force will not be 
needed in this Valley very long. 
I am, Colonel, yours respectfully, 


S.-D. Lez, Major-General. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Geo. W. Brent, 
Assistant Adjutant-General Army of Tennessse. 





Expedition against Pine Blufli—Report of General Marmaduke. 


HEAD-QUARTERS MARMADUKE’s DIvIsIon, 
Princeton, Ark., 26th Oct., 63. 


Colonel,—I have just returned from Pine Bluff, which I attacked yes- 
terday about 8 A.M. The post was garrisoned by two cavalry regiments, 
(5th Kansas and 1st Indiana,)—effective force about six hundred men 
and seven pieces of artillery. I occupied the whole town except the 
court-house yard, which was fortified by heavy and effective breast- 
works of cotton bales. The Federals could only be captured by storm- 
ing the works, which would have cost me the loss of at least five 
hundred men. I did not think it would pay. 

I have captured about two hundred and fifty mules and horses, about 
three hundred negroes (men, women and children). The women and 
children I could not bring away. Some four hundred blankets and 
quilts, and destroyed (burning) a considerable amount of quarter- 
master, commissary and ordnance stores; also about six hundred or 
one thousand bales of cotton, which had been brought to Pine Bluff 
for sale. My loss is about forty men killed and wounded. Federal 
loss I don’t know—don’t think it as large. My troops behaved well— 
the Federals fought like devils. No news—no sign of their moving 
southward nor eastward. 

Very respectfully, 
[Signed] J. S. MARMADUEE, 
Brig.-Gen'l Commanding. 
To Lt.-Col. J. F. Belton, A. A. G., 
Department of Arkansas. 





Editorial Paragraphs. 


EDITORIAL "PARAGRAPHS. 


THE SCHEME OF ENDOWING ovR Society seems to meet with general favor. 
Its importance is apparent to all who ‘think of it, and we hope ere long to be 
able to announce that this interest has assumed practical, tangible shape, and 
that we have invested funds which yield us a regular income upon which we 
can rely for the prosecution of our great work. Meantime, we beg that our 
friends will nelp us in several ways: 

1, Let us know what you can give towards the permanent endowment of 
the Society. 

2. Mention the matter to your friends, and enlist their interest and help. 

3. Send us list of names of those who are able and would be likely to be 
willing to help us, 

We need and must have an endowment. Who will help us? 





“MemoriaL Day’’ has been observed at various points in the South, and will 
be yet observed at others on the days designated, by the local Associations, 
and the beautiful custom of decking with flowers the graves of our heroic 
dead, has lost none of its hold on the hearts of our fair women and brave 
men. May it never cease to attract the usual interest and awaken the hal- 
lowed memories which cluster around it! . 

As we write this paragraph our city is full of Knights Templar from Boston 
and Providence—the Governor of the Commonwealth, the Mayor of the city, 
and other representative men, have given them formal welcome in speeches of 
rare eloquence and appropriateness—and our people generally are vieing with 
each other to entertain and amuse them, while their bands are making the air 
reverberate with alternate strains of ‘ Dixie,” and ‘ Star-spangled Banner,” 
“Bonny Blue Flag,’ and “Hail Columbia.” The Knights have seemed to 
appreciate the kindness of our people, and have just given a touching evidence 
of fraternal feeling which will be remembered, This being, by appointment, 
“ Hollywood Memorial day,” the visiting Knights marched to the statue of Stone- 
wall Jackson, on Capitol Square, and while their band played an appropriate 
dirge, they saluted the effigy of the great Chieftain, and placed a wreath around 
his neck, and flowers on the base of the statue. 

As we look out of our window on the bronze figure of old ‘ Stonewall,” 
wreathed with flowers by Knights of Boston and Providence, we recall an eloquent 
passage in Governor Holliday’s superb address of welcome: “And now, if- there 
be any animosities surviving, let them be buried in the graves of our great and 
loved ones on either side. With chivalric generosity let us do justice to virtue 
and valor whererever found. Remitting the camp followers, the shriekers and 
demagogues, both North and South, to everlasting oblivion, let the Puritan and 
the Cavalier, and their offspring, wherever they may live, rise up in the majesty 
of a united faith, and a fast reconciliation, and command the peace, In that peace 
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we will talk over the deeds of our Heroes and Martyrs, and the renown they 
have conferred upon our common race and country, and with high and knightly 
courtesy and love, we will carry their effegies in triumphal procession and place 
them side by side in the Republic’s Pantheon.” 

Is this knightly act the beginning of those happy days to come? So mote 
it be! So mote it be! — 





THE ABSENCE OF THE SeEcRETARY from his office for nearly a month must 
excuse any seeming negligence in filling orders or attending to correspondence. 
Indeed our correspondence accumulates so rapidly that it is almost impossible 
to keep up with it even when able to give it daily attention, and we beg our 
friends to bear with us if we are guilty of any seeming neglect in this regard, 





Wm. Maat, General Superintendent of the Louisville & Cincinnati Short Line, 
and Henry Fink, V. P., and General Manager of the Norfolk & Western railroad, 
have placed the Secretary under obligations for appreciated courtesies. 





SEVERAL INTERESTING PAPERS, a8 well as our Notes and Queries, were crowded 
out of this number by a misapprehension of the space which other articles would 
fill. 





LITERARY NOTICE. 


We have only space to say that the advance sheets of “ Rise and Fall of the 
Confederacy,” by President Davis, give ample evidence that it will be a book of 
absorbing interest, written in the vigorous, classic English for which the dis- 
tinguished author is so famous, and containing many things which he alone could 
properly set forth. It will have an immense sale and be most widely read, for 
men of every shade of opinion will be anxious to read the story of the Con- 
federacy, as told by its Chief Magistrate. And while there will be wide diver- 
gence of opinion as to the book and its author, and doubtless some sharp criticism 
of both, all true Confederates should rejoice that he has been spared to complete 
his task, and that we will have the true story of our great struggle written by him 
whom the people chose as their leader, and who will be recognized by the world 
when the mists of passion shall have passed away, as one of the truest patriots. 
and most conscientious, upright men that ever drew sword in freedom’s cause. 





itil Re. Sateen 


